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ESUMPTION of plenary truce sessions in Korea, 

in recess since the unexpected escape from United 
Nations prison camps of some 27,000 North Korean 
prisoners, came on July 10, second anniversary of the 
beginning of negotiations. Liaison officers of the United 
Nations Command and the Chinese and North Koreans 
had met the day before to set the time for the meeting 
of the High Commands. 

On June 19, the Chinese and North Koreans, citing 
the prison break-out and the opposition of Republic of 
Korea President Syngman Rhee to an armistice which 
might leave his country divided, had asked the United 
Nations Command what assurances could be given that 
an eventual armistice agreement could be implemented. 

The United Nations Command, in a reply dated June 
29, called the release of the prisoners a serious incident 
and asserted that the prisoners had been released without 
the knowledge of and contrary to the intent of that 
Command. The reply said that the armistice sought 
was a military one, between military commanders. The 
United Nations Command, it pointed out, is a military 
one which does not exercise authority over the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea “an independent sover- 
eign state whose government is the product of the self- 
determination of its millions of people.” 

However, the reply noted, certain provisions of the 
armistice would require the co-operation of authorities 
of the Republic of Korea. The United Nations Command 
would make every effort to obtain that co-operation and 
would, to the limits of its ability, establish military safe- 
guards to insure that the armistice terms are observed. 
The reply asked an early meeting to settle those terms. 

Accepting the request for the meeting, the Chinese and 
North Koreans said that, while not entirely satisfied with 
the reply, in view of the indications in it for an early 
armistice and in view of the assurances given, they would 
agree to a meeting of delegations to discuss questions of 
implementation of an armistice agreement and various 
preparations prior to the signing of the agreement. 

On the battle fronts, ground, air and naval action 
again became intense following a lull of nearly a week 
induced by torrential rains which swept the peninsula, 
the heaviest rains since the war began. The respite in the 
fighting was clouded by the tragedy the waters brought 
to the land. Precious crops, counted on to stave off starva- 
tion next winter, disappeared in the floods of rivers 
swollen to twice or three times normal, adding immeasur- 
ably to the already crushing problems of relief and re- 
habilitation in Korea. 


Korea 


The Pacific Islands Trust Territory presents many 
problems unique not only to the Trusteeship System but 
also to the entire world. Scattered over an ocean area 
equal to that of the land area of the United States, the 
territory comprises hundreds of tiny islands of which 
only about seventy are inhabited. More than 10,000 of 
the total population of about 60,000 live on Truk—a 
famous “war name.” Many of the other islands and 
atolls have less than a dozen people. Broadly classed as 
Micronesians, the islanders’ languages and customs are 
as diverse as their territoy. The Truseeship Council has 
been examining the latest reports on these far-flung is- 
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lands, administered by the United States. While it found 
that various problems, especially economic, are not lack- 
ing in the Trust area, the concensus was that this is a 
progressive territory where the people are happy, healthy 
and well-fed. A main exception to the commendatory 
comments was that of the U.S.S.R. delegate who claimed 
the Administering Authority was “far from having ful- 
filled” its Trusteeship obligations in the territory. 

Nauru, a three-mile long island far removed from 
Micronesia, is another Trust Territory in the Pacific 
which has been under review by the Council. 
A few months ago a Visiting Mission to this 
Australian-administered territory reported that the phos- 
phate deposits, sole income of the island, will be ex- 
hausted in about 65 years, and that re-settlkement of the 
Nauruans may be the only solution for their future. The 
Mission stated that the islanders are themselves fully 
alive to this problem and declared: “The Nauruan peo- 
ple cannot be regarded as more than a smal] commun- 
ity and in no case a potential state.” The Council, how- 
ever, examined the reports on Nauru with the same 
thoroughness that it acords to the large territories. It 
was found that, thanks to the phosphate industry, Nauru 
is enjoying general economic prosperity. 

Dealing rapidly with its work schedule, the Council 
has also completed examination of reports on New 
Guinea, begun its appraisal of developments in Western 
Samoa, adopted several drafting reports from its Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions, heard a sttaement by Kirilo 
Japhet, spokesman for a Tanganyikan tribe, and debated 
issues dealing with a special Trusteeship questionnaire 
for Somaliland and a separate visiting mission for that 
territory. 


Trusteeship 


Norway, the birthplace of Fridtjof Nansen, who 
headed the Nansen International Office for Refugees 
after World War I, has long been in the forefront of 
countries which have shown a deep and real concern for 
the plight of refugees. Recently, the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment voted a new appropriation of 100,000 
kroner (about $14,050) to the United Nations 
Refugee Emergency Fund. This is the second contribu- 
tion from the Norwegian Government to UNREF. Early 
in 1952, soon after the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees appealed for funds for the most 
needy groups of refugees within his mandate, Norway 
contributed the first 100,000 Norwegian kroner. 


Refugees 


Paul Cassan, head of the International Labor Orwan- 
ization’s vocational training activities, has been appointed 
Director of the 1Lo’s Near and Middle East Field Office 
in Istanbul. Mr. Cassan, a former official of the French 
Ministry of Labor, succeeds Paulo Novaes, of Brazil. 


Preliminary contact between representatives of the 
General Staff of the Bulgarian frontier troops and the 
Greek General Staff took place on July 10 at 10:00 a.m. 
between upper and lower Nevrokopion on the border 
between the two countries. The two representa- 
tives designated by each side were accompanied 
respectively by five frontier soldiers in the capacity of 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Technical Assistance Progress 


Program Proves Effectiveness of Mutual Aid 


The rapid growth of the United Nations expanded program of Technical 
Assistance is made strikingly apparent by the fifth report of the Technical 
Assistance Board to the Technical Assistance Committee, The Board is the 
co-ordinating body for the expanded program which is being carried out by the 
United Nations and specialized agencies. Its report, which covers 1952, the 
second financial period of the expanded program, begins with the following 


general introduction. 


ODAY, almost exactly three years 

after it was launched, the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance is an important fact 
in the economic life of the world. It 
may, in comparative terms, be a 
modest program. It may be that the 
total amount of assistance it has been 
able to render is, in relation to the 
needs of the under-developed coun- 
tries, pitiably small. But whatever its 
scale, it is now a co-operative venture 
that has great appeal and motive 
power—a venture that is demonstrat- 
ing to nations and to peoples the prin- 
ciple that mutual aid can achieve what 
self-help alone might in some in- 
stances never have begun. 

Moreover, it has _ convincingly 
shown, in this age of scepticism and 
insecurity, that there is no lack, among 
experts and technicians of all na- 
tionalities, of a creative and practical 
idealism, if only the occasion and the 
cause are present. The challenging 
needs of the under-developed countries 
and territories of the world have pro- 
vided this occasion, and the expanded 
program can well be proud of the as- 
sistance it has been able to enlist in 
the cause. 

In its second financial period—the 
calendar year 1952 —the expanded 
program gained remarkable momen- 
tum. Already, when the year opened, 
technical assistance of a very diverse 
kind was being given to as many as 
71 countries and territories. But the 
first financial period (1950-51) had 
to a large extent been devoted to or- 
ganization, to establishing procedures 
for recruiting experts and selecting 
and placing fellows, and to planning 
operations in countries seeking assist- 
ance. As a result, the level of opera- 
tions in the field and the volume of ob- 
ligations actually incurred lagged well 
behind the financial resources which 
were then available. 

During the course of 1952, how- 
ever, the tempo of the program 
changed. Not only were many new re- 
quests from governments received and 
agreements signed each month, but 
the level of current activities rose con- 
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siderably, and the volume of obliga- 
tions began to overtake available re- 
sources. In the early months of the 
year doubts were entertained by some 
governments, and pointedly expressed 
by a few, regarding the conservative 
use which had been made of the spe- 
cial account, out of which the ex- 
panded program is financed. By the 
end of the year these doubts had cer- 
tainly been dissipated. From now on 
the task would be to make the most 
effective use of limited resources to 
meet an increasing volume of requests 
for help; indeed, it would not even 
prove possible for the agencies to 
carry out all the commitments that 
they had entered into, let alone em- 
bark, to any important extent, on new 
projects. 

During the course of 1952, the geo- 
graphical scope of the expanded pro- 
gram was further extended, Twenty- 
six additional countries and territories 
received assistance during the year, 
bringing the total number of assisted 
countries and territories from 71 to 
97. Those receiving experts rose from 
55 to 62, while those whose citizens 
were awarded fellowships increased 
from 58 to 92. Thus, the program 
became a working reality to the gov- 
ernments and peoples of very many 
lands. 

Three further measures of the de- 
velopment of the program in the first 
two financial periods are set out in 
the diagram on page ..., Which also 
makes a comparison with approved 
plans for 1953. It will be observed that 
the number of experts more than 
doubled during the course of the year, 
and the number of fellowships 
awarded increased more than two and 
a half times (the requests for fellow- 
ships also increased for 1953, but for 
financial reasons the number that can 
be awarded had to be reduced). The 
obligation of funds, which increased 
three and a half times, reflects not 
only the numbers, but also the dura- 
tion of experts’ employment and fel- 
lowship awards, as well as travel costs, 
the supply of equipment, and adminis- 
trative expenses. 


The rapid expansion of the pro- 
gram in 1952 greatly emphasized the 
broad international character of the 
program. The number of govern- 
ments pledging contributions to the 
special account rose from 55 in 
1950-51 to 65 in 1952. (The figure 
for 1953 is 67.) Even more signifi- 
cant, however, are the records show- 
ing the nationality of the experts em- 
ployed and the geographical distribu- 
tion of countries acting as hosts to 
fellows. Experts of 64 nationalities 
went out to foreign lands under the 
expanded program in 1952, compared 
with 61 nationalities in the first finan- 
cial period. The number of countries 
and territories acting as hosts to fel- 
lows increased from 45 to 76. Thus, 
the knowledge and skills, the technical 
and administrative experience, and the 
institutional resources of an increas- 
ingly large sergment of the world 
community are being drawn upon to 
serve the program. 

Experience is proving that there are 
hardly any countries, whatever their 
stage of economic development, which 
are not able to make some contribu- 
tion of special knowledge, skill, or 
experience to help some other country 
to improve its living standards. (Ex- 
amples are shown in the diagram on 
page 28.) It is not unexpected (but 
none the less gratifying) that economi- 
cally advanced countries should have 
contributed so many experts and in- 
stitutional facilities for the purposes 
of the program. It is, however, espe- 
cially interesting to observe that in 
1952 a country such as India, herself 
a considerable beneficiary under the 
program, contributed 84 experts for 
service abroad and provided host 
facilities for 91 fellows from other 
lands. In the same year, Egypt con- 
tributed 26 of her nationals to the in- 
ternational pool of experts; Brazil sent 
20; and Ecuador 10. Meanwhile, Chile 
was acting as host to 36 fellows from 
a variety of under-developed coun- 
tries; Thailand gave hospitality to 23; 
and Lebanon to 22, 

But the figures alone give an in- 
adequate sense of the richness and 
variety which the active participation 
of so many nationalities gives to the 
program. The Haitian coffee specialist 
working in Ethiopia; the argricultural 
statistician from Rhodesia working in 
Libya; the Icelandic marine engineer 
working in Ceylon; and the Finnish 
expert who is helping the Government 
of El Salvador to reconstruct its air- 
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port at San Salvador—these are ap- 
preciated not only for their useful 
technical contribution, which is 
shrewdly estimated, but for the vivid 
sense which they give of the interna- 
tional character of the United Nations 
program. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAM The 
increase in the number of experts and 
fellows and the growing diversity of 
nationalities involved are not in them- 
selves an assurance that the aims of 
the program are being more effective- 
ly served. It is encouraging, however, 
to report that the participating agen- 
cies have, with few exceptions, re- 
ceived very appreciative comment on 
the work of their experts from the 
governments which they are serving, 
and the number of requests for the ex- 
tension of experts’ services in one 
form or another is even more tangible 
evidence of the value which recipient 
governments attach to the help which 
they are receiving. When the difficult 
problems of selection and recruitment 
for work requiring special qualities 
of personality, as well as technical 
competence and experience, are taken 
into account, it is perhaps striking that 
failures have been so few. The warm- 
est thanks must be given to the many 
governments which have helped in the 
selection and recruitment of experts 
and, in particular, to those who have 
generously made experts available at 
some sacrifice of domestic needs. 

Despite the large increase in the 
number of experts, reports from the 
field indicate that the standard is re- 
markably high; but much remains to 
be done to increase their effectiveness. 
It is now generally recognized that, 
save in special cases calling for high- 
level advisory opinions, it is desirable 
to use exerts who are prepared to stay 
for longer periods. While briefing by 
agencies is being constantly reviewed 
and improved, more detailed planning 
of the expert’s work over his or her 
period of service is in some cases 
needed to avoid waste of time and 
effort, and steps are being taken by 
all the agencies to achieve this. Also, 
more help could be given by some 
recipient governments in facilitating 
work which has to be accomplished 
within a limited time. 

While no one has any doubt that 
the fellowship program as a whole 
is thoroughly useful, it is one which, 
of its very nature, is difficult to ap- 
praise in particular cases. The po- 
tential abuses of any scheme provid- 
ing attractive foreign travel facilities 
are increasingly being avoided, and 
the many difficulties of working out 
satisfactory arrangements for select- 
ing, placing, and supervising fellows 
have for the most part been overcome. 
It has not always been possible, how- 
ever, to fix upon and then have re- 
leased the person who would most 
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benefit not only himself, but also his 
country in a particular field of techni- 
cal training or experience abroad. Nor 
has it been possible in every case to 
ensure that the trainee returns to do 
exactly the job that his fellowship has 
trained him to do, or that the experi- 
ence he has gained abroad is immedi- 
ately relevant to employment possi- 
bilities at home, which may have 
changed considerably during his ab- 
sence. Nevertheless, there is abundant 
evidence of the success of this form 
of technical assistance for economic 
development, and also of the asso- 
ciated form of training provided 
through regional and field training. 

Where advanced training is in- 
volved—of engineers and doctors, for 
example—there is no doubt that the 
provision of fellowships is the speed- 
iest, least expensive, and educationally 
most efficient method of all. In other 
cases, some of the best results have 
been obtained where returned fellows 
have been assigned to work with in- 
ternational experts in their own spe- 
cial field. The lasting value of the 
work of international experts almost 
always depends upon the existence of 
well-trained local men and women to 
follow it up. It is at this point, granted 
the initiative and help of recipient 
governments, that the fellowship pro- 
gram can play an important and even 
decisive role, 

However, the effectiveness of the 
program as a whole must be traced 
back to the initiative of governments 





Experts 
Actually Employed 
Agency 1950-51 1952 1950-51 
UN* 133" 342° 451 
ILO 65 154 92 
FAO 271 S509 55 
UNESCO 109 223 130 
ICAO 32 64 33 
WHO 155 334 84 
TOTAL 765° 1,626° 845 





* Including scholarships and training of workers abroad. 


* Including 1ru and wMo. 


themselves in the broad field of eco- 
nomic development. The help pro- 
vided by the United Nations agencies 
must be seen against this background. 
The Indian Five-Year Plan, with its 
emphasis on power projects; the 
Brazilian Plan Salte and the San Fran- 
cisco development program; the Hel- 
mand Valley project in Afghanistan; 
the land development and settlement 
program in Iraq; the land reform pro- 
gram in Egypt—these are a few ex- 
amples of the larger schemes being 
undertaken on the initiative of gov- 
ernments themselves and in relation to 
which the expanded program itself has 
to be judged. 


WORK IN PROGRESS IN 1952 As the pro- 
gram as a whole expanded consider- 
ably in 1952, some changes in the 
distribution of effort between different 
fields of technical assistance have also 
taken place. These changes reflect the 
uneven flow of requests for different 
kinds of help, and the varying pace 
at which different agencies concluded 
agreements with requesting govern- 
ments, rather than the effect of any 
deliberate attempt to reshape the pro- 
gram by over-all planning or review. 
This was not attempted, except on a 
limited basis in selected countries, un- 
til the latter part of the year. The fol- 
lowing table summarizes, quantitative- 
ly, the activities of the participating 
organizations in the first two financial 
periods: 


Fellowships’ 
Awarded 


Total Amount Obligated 


1952 1950-51 1952 
Te $1,196,733 $5,432,200 
486 336,316 1,875,562 
223 2,013,347 6,355,577 
214 1,075,454 3,533,762 

43 302,056 941,542 
369 1,332,865 4,353,970 
2,127 6,436,251' 22,968, 129° 


*32 experts were also employed under the United Nations regular program in 1950- 


51, and 107 in 1952. 


* These totals include the expenses of the TAB secretariat—$179,480 in 1950-51, and 


$475,516 in 1952. 


RANGE AND SHAPE OF AGENCY PROGRAMS 


These figures have a certain signi- 
ficance, but they give very little sense 
of the range and scope of the agency 
programs which they—arithmetically 
—reflect. In a fuller account of selected 
projects carried out by each agency 
during the year (Part I of the report), 
FAO describes the forestry development 
program on which it is engaged in 
the Amazon basin of Brazil, and the 
help which is being given to the Ethi- 
opian Government in freeing its cattle 
of rinderpest. UNESCO gives an ac- 


count of its help to the establishment 
of science teaching in the Philippines 
and of a technical and scientific docu- 
mentation centre in Mexico, ILo de- 
scribes technical training schemes in 
Libya and Yugoslavia. Some account 
is given of the successful WHO cam- 
paign in Thailand to eliminate yaws 
—a crippling disease which under- 
mines the working capacity of large 
sections of the population. WHO also 
tells of its malaria and insect con- 
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WHAT FOUR COUNTRIES CONTRIBUTED AND RECEIVED IN 1952 


Showing the number of experts and fellows received from and contributed to 
the program, the amount contributed, and the total value of assistance received 
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trol project in Taiwan. The United 
Nations desecribes the technical as- 
sistance which is being given to the 
textile industry in Iran, and reports 
on the highly successful expert work- 
ing group on the iron and steel indus- 
try, which was organized jointly with 
ECLA and which met in Bogota. Icao 
reports on the remarkable progress 
which has been made in training per- 
sonnel for civil aviation in Indonesia. 
And finally there is a description of 
the extensive fundamental education 
project in Ceylon. These examples are 
included for illustrative purposes only, 
but it is believed that they will convey 
more vividly than any statistical ac- 
count some sense of what various 
forms of technical assistance actually 
mean at the operational level. 


COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS No ac- 
count of the program in 1952 would 
be complete without reference to three 
handicaps which would have been 
crippling but for the cushion of funds 
carried over from the first financial 
period. In the first place there was 
uncertainty for too long about the 
amount proposed for 1952, and the 
final decision was taken too late for 
planning purposes. Secondly, it was 
found extremely difficult to obtain 
prompt payment of pledges in the 
year for which they were pledged. 
And lastly, it was found very difficult 
to make use of some of the currencies 
and services placed at the disposal of 
the program. 


The leisurely pace at which con- 
tributions were received may be 
judged by the total—some $247,600 
—of uncollected pledges for the first 
financial period still outstanding at the 
end of March 1953—fifteen months 
after the end of that period; and by 
the corresponding total for the second 
period of $1,487,250, still outstand- 
ing three months after the close of 
that period. It is hoped that the rate 
of payment will improve in 1953, but 
the fact that the pledging conference 
for 1953 was not held until the end 
of February in the same year is likely 
to be an additional difficulty. These 
delays have imposed serious strains on 
the financial administration of the 
program; and it was necessary to de- 
vote a disproportionate amount of 
time to emergency measures in the 
early months of 1953 in order to ob- 
tain funds with which to pay experts, 
meet suppliers’ bills, and continue 
stipends to fellows in training. 


The second handicap is that pledges 
are paid in some 50 different cur- 
rencies and in services. The majority 
of them are in inconvertible cur- 
rencies, and while in total they repre- 
sent the smaller portion of the funds 
at the disposal of the program, activi- 
ties cannot be planned to the full ex- 
tent of pledges made unless agencies 
can devise ways of using all currencies. 
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If plans for the recruiting of experts, 
the purchase of equipment, the hold- 
ing of meetings, and the placing of fel- 
lows are dominated by the currency 
factor, the program will fail to meet 
the most urgent needs of the countries 
requesting technical assistance, and 
additional obstacles will be thrown in 
the way, of smooth program operation. 

It is not possible to estimate the 
impact of these requirements, but it is 
obvious that for 1953 not only must 
the arrears of unpaid contributions be 
made good and 1953 pledges collected 
in 1953, but also a way must be found 
of utilizing all of the currencies at the 
disposal of the program. Failing this, 
the amount of assistance rendered in 
1953 will drop significantly below the 
$25,300,000 approved by the Board. 

The Board has made continuous ef- 
forts to solve these problems, and some 
success has been achieved. A special 
mission was sent in June 1952 to 
Australia and New Zealand to assist 
with plans for using those contribu- 
tions, and the Board established in 
September 1952 a liaison office in 
Australia to provide continuing as- 
sistance to agencies in recruitment, 
purchase, and in developing study 
facilities in both Australia and New 
Zealand. A similar liaison office was 
established for Uruguay, Paraguay, 
and Argentina in the autum of 1952, 
and this office has been able to assisit 
other Latin American countries also. 
Finally, the European liaison office of 
the Board has kept in close touch with 
European governments, supplying es- 
sential information, and helping con- 
tributing governments in various other 
ways. 

But in the last resort all these are 
expedients, and the matter is one that 
contributing governments are in the 
best position to solve. Indeed, the 
problem of timing the announcement 
of pledges for the subsequent year’s 
work, which is clearly crucial if the 
program is to be planned carefully, is 
one with which the General Assembly 
has itself shown concern; as a result 
of its resolution—621 (VII)—on the 
matter, it is now hoped that a target 
figures for 1954 may be announced 
at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. In this event the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds of the General As- 
sembly could begin its work at once, 
with a view to holding the pledging 
conference for 1954 funds in the late 
autumn of this year. 


PLANNING AND CO-ORDINATION During 
the first three years of the expanded 
program, plans of activities have, to a 
large extent, been developed in a prag- 
matic fashion, The interplay of eco- 
nomic, social, and political factors in 
the requesting country, the adminis- 
trative preparations for receiving tech- 
nical assistance, and the immediate 





availability to the agencies of the tech- 
nical resources needed largely deter- 
mined the content of the program. 
The guidance given by Tac on the 
particular importance of certain fields 
of work and inter-agency discussions 
within the Board itself also helped to 
keep activities within the framework 
intended for them under resolution 
222 (1X) of the Council. 


In some instances, as reported in the 
fourth report of TAB, the Board en- 
deavored to assist from the centre in 
the development of comprehensive 
country programs. This was the case 
in particular for Libya and Turkey 
and for Bolivia and Indonesia. But the 
main effort of the Board in planning 
and co-ordination, throughout the 
formative period, was directed toward 
ensuring that activities were co-ordi- 
nated at the country level, and toward 
establishing close relations with bilat- 
eral programs so as to avoid over- 
lapping and competition. And in this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that certain bilateral schemes, notably 
the Norway-India program, have been 
brought within the framework of the 
United Nations expanded program. 

Resident representatives of TAB 
were called upon to play an important 
role in this respect. Governments have 
been encouraged to establish inter- 
ministerial co-ordination mechanisms 
and technical assistance services func- 
tioning directly under the President 
or Prime Minister or within a given 
department. In the final analysis, it is 
each government that has the respon- 
sibility of seeing that activities of the 
expanded program are effectively in- 
terwoven in the economic and social 
fabric of the country and that they 
are co-ordinated with activities under 
other programs of technical assistance. 
It is gratifying that there has been, 
on the whole, so little friction and 
waste. 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES ‘The task of 
co-ordinating in the field the activities 
of six different international organiza- 
tions which have started their projects 
at different times, have teams of dif- 
ferent sizes, and have in some cases 
also evolved their own machinery for 
dealing with governments is a com- 
plex one. There is no question, how- 
ever, about the usefulness of the re- 
sults which have been achieved, espe- 
cially in countries where the services 
of a resident representative were avail- 
able. The year 1952 was a year of 
consolidation rather than expansion of 
the system of resident representatives; 
yet about two-thirds of the activities 
under the expanded program are now 
taking place in countries where resi- 
dent representatives have been ap- 
pointed. In their search for men to 
carry out the important functions of 
resident representatives, the Board has 
drawn on experience from many areas 
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of the world: the resident representa- 
tives and their senior assistants in the 
22 countries are drawn from 13 dif- 
ferent nations themselves at various 
levels of development. Resident repre- 
sentatives have continued to function 
within the terms of reference ap- 
proved for them by the Board at the 
end of 1951. Since that time, how- 
ever, the size of a number of agency 
missions or groups of experts has 
necessitated the appointment of team 
leaders, chiefs of missions, or country 
representatives by individual agencies. 
The relationship of resident represen- 
tatives to these individual agency rep- 
resentatives has been the subject of 
special consideration and discussion 
and has received the attention of TAC 
at its recent meeting. 

Resident representatives generally 
function with small staffs, though they 
are often called upon to provide sub- 
stantial administrative services for ex- 
perts. At the time of writing, a new 
local costs scheme has been approved. 
The representative will be directly 
concerned with the negotiation of the 
new arrangements, and the Executive 
Chairman will report to the Technical 
Assistance Committee on the pattern 
that will be developed from these 
negotiations. 

The institution of resident represen- 
tatives has convincingly proved its 
value, both to recipient governments 
and to organizations, and the leader- 
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ship, guidance, and assistance given 
to individual experts have generally 
been successful. It is particularly 
gratifying that so many communica- 
tions have been received from recipi- 
ent governments commenting favor- 
ably on the work of resident repre- 
sentatives and asking for an extension 
of their terms of office. ; 


REORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD In the 
middle of 1952, the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee reviewed the methods 
of operation of the TaB and recom- 
mended to the Economic and Social 
Council a number of changes in the 
basic resolution (222 (IX)). The 
Council at its fourteenth session ac- 
cepted these changes which provided 
for the appointment of an Executive 
Chairman and a modification in the 
function and responsibilities of the 
Board. The Executive Chairman was 
given the task of reviewing all pro- 
gram proposals, either preliminary or 
final, with a view to developing bal- 
anced country programs, and he was 
to make such recommendations to the 
Board on all programs as he saw fit. 
The Chairman was also to exercise 
continuous supervision of the pro- 
gram, and to ensure that all the 
Board’s activities were adequately co- 
ordinated. And finally, special empha- 
sis was placed on the role of the resi- 
dent representatives. 


In making recommendations on 
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financial arrangements for 1953, the 
Technical Assistance Committee also 
provided that all programs for 1953 
were to be reviewed by the Chairman 
and approved by the Board before 
funds were allocated, whether the pro- 
jects were financed from the agency 
automatic allocations or from the re- 
tained contributions account. This 
latter requirement and the new gen- 
eral responsibilities necessitated a 
change in the organization of the 
secretariat of the Technical Assistance 
Board, and this was accomplished 
over the latter half of 1952 and in the 
early months of 1953. 

Finally, the Committee recom- 
mended that the Board proceed in its 
deliberations by majority agreement 
rather than by the rule of unanimity 
which had been required during its 
first two years. By and large the re- 
sults of this change have been help- 
ful, and, although a final vote has 
never been taken, several difficult de- 
cisions have been reached which 
would undoubtedly have been less ef- 
fective or would have had to be put 
off had a unanimous view been re- 
quired. On the other hand, the Board 
has reached unanimous decisions on 
the great majority of items on its 
agenda, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 1953 PROGRAM It was 
in the light of these experiences and 
reorganization that the 1953 program 
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took shape, and also, be it noted, that 
some of its difficulties arose. 

The program proposed for 1953 
has its roots almost entirely in activi- 
ties carried out in 1952. The work 
accomplished by experts in one field 
causes governments to request it to 
be extended into others: again the 
success of projects in one country 
leads other countries in the region to 
ask for similar assistance. Further, the 
initial demonstration work of foreign 
experts is often followed by a period 
in which the main stress of a project 
is on the training of nationals of the 
country to carry on the work. 

The rate of increase in the program 
in the last quarter of 1952 was so 
rapid that the expected carry-over of 
funds, on which program planning for 
1953 had been based, did not ma- 
terialize. This led to cutbacks in the 
requests of governments for technical 
assistance in 1953, even though the 
latter have been excellently conceived 
and may entirely fall within the ap- 
propriate terms of reference. In this 
process of selection, the Board had 
to bear in mind not only the specific 
value of the proposed projects, but 
also the desirability of the program’s 
being well distributed geographically 
and the principles of balanced country 
programs, as provided for in resolu- 
tions of the Committee and the Coun- 
cil. 

Toward the end of 1952 the Execu- 
tive Chairman, who took office on 
August 1, 1952, undertook a compre- 
hensive review of the expanded pro- 


gram plans for 1953. In October, the 
Participating agencies submitted their 
proposed list of projects for imple- 
mentation in 1953 with a justification 
of each project and the expenditure 
proposed. These submissions were ex- 
amined in detail with the assistance of 
the secretariat of the Board by a 
panel of expert consultants appointed 
by the Executive Chairman to advise 
him. It was soon found that the sub- 
missions of the agencies would in the 
aggregate require expenditure during 
1953 of sums much in excess of those 
likely to be available. It was also found 
that the great bulk of them were pro- 
jects which were in-effect a continua- 
tion of the 1952 program. The con- 
sultants were for this reason some- 
what limited in their discretion. 
Nevertheless, they were able to make 
an extremely valuable commentary 
on the program as a whole and on the 
relative value and appropriateness of 
various elements in it. In particular, 
they drew attention to the difficult 
problem of regional and country dis- 
tribution and made a number of prac- 
tical suggestions for dealing with it 
constructively. 

Although he was not able to accept 
all the proposals of the consultants, 
the Executive Chairman found their 
confidential report extremely helpful 
when he was deciding what recom- 
mendations to make to the Board 
with regard to the 1953 program. The 
attitude of the agencies varied, but 
many of the consultants’ recom- 
mendations were reflected in the 


agency program resubmissions which 
were made in February 1953. The 
final decision of the Board in the 1953 
program review is summarized in 
the diagram on this page, which sets 
out the distribution of financial “ear- 
markings” for each agency, showing 
regional percentages, 


SOME EXAMPLES OF EARLY RESULTS In 
conclusion, it is hoped that in fu- 
ture reports to the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee it may be possible to 
include some appraisement of the ac- 
tual achievements of the program. 
It is still too early to attempt this in 
a systematic way, but it is already 
possible to point to some cases indi- 
cating that early results have been 
achieved. A Sl-day stay in Iran was 
sufficient for a team of UNTAA water 
resource experts, using aerial photo- 
graphy, to locate 50 sites for wells. 
Thai farmers, after learning from FAO 
experts of techniques developed acci- 
dentally in the Canary Islands, were 
able to cultivate pineapple as a year- 
round crop. Saudi Arabia exports 
packaged dates for the first time in its 
3,000 years of history after the intro- 
duction of assembly-line packaging on 
the recommendation of an FAO expert. 

In India, the operatives in the Am- 
bica spinning and weaving mills, with 
the help of an 1Lo expert in textile 
production, were able to cut by 50 
per cent the number of cones which 
failed to empty completely, and 
greatly to reduce incidental damage. 
The output of an iron foundry in 
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How Shared Skills Help Indonesia 





Progress Through Technical Assistance 


By John S. Reid (New Zealand) 


United Nations Resident Technical 
Assistance Representative in Indonesia 


HE small village of Plered, 50 

kilometers from Bandung, the capi- 
tal of West Java, is in the middle of 
the richest rice country of Indonesia. 
Minute paddy fields terraced across the 
valleys and up the hillsides use every 
inch of soil and every drop of water 
in a feat of irrigation engineering that 
has developed to near perfection over 
thousands of years. The ancient vol- 
canoes have deposited on their slopes 
phosphates and other chemicals that 
are slowly leached out by rains to 
maintain the fertility of the fields be- 
low for crop after crop of abundant 
rice. In the big harvest of March each 
year the fields are thick with men, 
women and children reaping the ripe 
grain with the aniani, an ancient one- 
bladed knife which operates against a 
wooden stick like a pair of scissors. A 
few score of stalks cut about 20 inches 
long are the proceeds of a day’s labo- 
rious toil in the blazing sun, but here 
human labor is the most plentiful com- 
modity. In the early afternoon the 
sheaves are carried home — by the 
women in their scarves, by the men 
on bamboo poles: a trickle of ten and 
twenty barefoot villagers down the 
tracks between the fields merges to 
hundreds in the lanes, swells to thou- 
sands in the roads until the whole 
scene is of swaying golden sheaves 
above the darker purple, blue and 
brown of the Mid-Java sarongs. 

The secondary industry of Plered 
has always been ceramics, the making 
of water jugs and food containers 
from local clay, and it is as old as 
Plered itself. But over the years, the 
pressure of population has _ forced 
more and more people into pottery as 
a full-time occupation until it is now 
the major industry of the area. Digging 
the bright red clay from the fields 
around, treading it with their feet to 
mix it, the first group of this simple 
co-operative passed it on to the potter. 
For the larger articles, the potter built 
up the sides of the vessel simply by 
winding a long snake of clay round 
and round to the required shape and 
pressing it smooth with his hands. 
Then it went on to the crude open 
klin where heaps of air-dried bowls 
and jugs were fired by brushwood 
stacked around them. 


THE FIRST “INDUK” In December 1952, 
Plered changed its century-old meth- 
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ods. The Ministry of Economic Affairs 
built the first “Induk,” United States 
funds paid for the equipment and 
United Nations technical assistance 
experts organized the program and in- 
troduced modern techniques. The “In- 
duk” which is gradually being taken 
over by the village co-operative is now 
the centre of the industry. It goes far 
afield for.the best clays and materials 
for glazes, prepares them mechanically 
and supplies them to the potter. He 
has improved types of potter’s wheels 
and patterns, designed in the Ceramics 
Institute on the advice of a United 
Nations expert. The kiln has been re- 
built by the “Induk” to modern de- 
sign, and, after firing, the finishing and 
marketing is done by the “Induk.” 

But now, in addition to the tradi- 
tional water jugs and food containers, 
Plered is producing tea sets, cups, 
saucers, plates which previously have 
been entirely imported from Europe. 
Its products compete with the im- 
ported article in quality and design 
and are less expensive. The village 
worker is earning more, and more 
workers are employed. When 29 addi- 
tional “Inducks” have been completed 
in the program for 1953, they will be 
supplying one third of the total 
demand and saving Indonesia nearly 
one million dollars a year in foreign 
exchange. 


A PROSPEROUS VILLAGE The indirect 
results are at least as important; satel- 
lite industries have sprung up to make 
packing cases for shipping the crock- 
ery and to make the improved potter’s 
wheels. Plered now boasts two restau- 
rants, the first in its history, which are 
thriving on the custom of the pros- 
perous villagers. Average wages are 
up from Rp. 3 in 1950 to Rp. 8 per 
day now. 

The drive for this program has come 
from the Minister of Economic Affairs 
and his officers in the Department of 
Industry, and this is truly an In- 
donesian conception based on the 
traditional co-operative life of a Jav- 
anese village. Helping are experts sup- 
plied by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration — George 
Dearing, a production engineer from 
London, has been directly engaged in 
the establishment and organization of 
the “Induks”; Arthur Wallbank, a New 
Zealand mechanical engineer has as- 
sisted in the design and installation of 
the buildings and machinery; Willard 
Sutton of Alfred University, New 


York, has been working in the Cera- 
mics Institute at Bandung, testing new 
clays and glazes, designing potter's 
wheels and patterns for modern types 
of crockery. All of these men, at vari- 
ous times have had experience in simi- 
lar work in China. Together with the 
organization of the Ministry, the 
United States equipment, the skill and 
adaptability of the villagers, they are 
building something new in Indonesia 
—new, yet firmly rooted in the tradi- 
tions of the past. 

United Nations Missions have been 
in Indonesia since the Good Offices 
Mission arrived in 1947. Within six 
months of the transfer of sovereignty 
in December 1949, a United Na- 
tions Technical Assistane exploratory 
group commenced discussions with the 
Government of the Republic. A basic 
agreement providing for technical as- 
sistance to Indonesia was signed in 
November 1950 and the first expert 
arrived in January 1951. Today, there 
are 70 experts of 16 nationalities 
covering almost all technical fields. 
They are working in the Ministries 
with Indonesian experts and with spe- 
cialists from the United States Techni- 
cal Co-operation Administration, Co- 
lombo Plan and other Government 
and non-government missions. The 
Government itself has recruited scores 
of foreign experts from Europe and 
many Dutch experts who have elected 
to stay in this country. The Planning 
Board of Ministers with the assistance 
of advisers recruited by the United 
Nations is developing overall programs 
which can realistically be established 
within the resources in Indonesia and 
from outside assistance. 


VARIED PROGRAMS The Ministry of 
Communications in the last two years 
has invested millions of rupiahs in an 
expanding program of air transport 
which is vital to the development of 
this widespread archipelago of thou- 
sands of islands. Up to now nearly all 
the expert personnel required for the 
modern airline (Garuda) are foreign- 
ers. But the Government has built the 
Indonesian Aviation Academy at Kem- 
ajoran, the international airport of 
Djakarta. Here the Civil Aviation team 
of ICAO, recruited from England, Unit- 
ed States, Canada, Australia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, India, New Zealand is 
training young Indonesians in air traf- 
fic control and radio communications 
and as air frame and engine mechanics 
and aerodrome managers. 

In the field of health, Indonesia is 
fighting the crippling diseases of the 
tropics—malaria, yaws, T.B.—and in- 
fant mortality with the help of doctors, 
nurses and vaccines from the World 
Health Organization, the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund and the United States 
TCA. The new medical school to be 
opened in Jogjakarta next September 
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will have on its faculty several pro- 
fessors recruited by wHo. The faculty 
of the Agricultural Institute at Bogor 
will be strengthened at the same time 
with specialists from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and from the 
United States TCA, 


Early next year the International 
Labor Office will provide six specialists 
to train instructors for three new 
trade schools to be built by the Gov- 
ernment in Bandung, Sourabaya and 
Djakarta. The Governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and United 
States TCA are providing equipment, 
buildings and experts. Already the 
ILO has experts helping with industrial 
hygiene, social security and job classi- 
fication to serve the rapidly growing 
industria] labor force. 


The vast program of the Ministry 
of Education to eliminate illiteracy 
and raise teaching standards is relying 
heavily on the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation experts in visual aids, textbook 
production, primary education and sci- 
ence teaching and library organization. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE The major objective 
of the United Nations in sending ex- 
perts to Indonesia is not so much to 
carry Out projects as to assist In- 
donesians to carry them out them- 
selves. Practically every expert is 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in train- 
ing Indonesian technical personnel in 
modern techniques. Mr. F. Elster, of 
Oslo, is organizing training courses for 
motor mechanics; Mr, Ahuja, of Delhi, 
has trained many Indonesian experts 
in radio operations for civil aviation; 
One of our latest recruits—Miss Coul- 
son, from London — is working with 
the typists and secretaries of the Plan- 
ning Bureau; Miss Bridget Hegarty, of 
Ireland, is lecturing to midwives, These 
are a few examples from the whole 
range of programs which touch almost 
every phase of the economic and so- 
cial development of Indonesia. For 
advanced instruction in specialized 
fields many Indonesians have been 
awarded scholarships and fellowships 
for study in many parts of the world 
— United Kingdom, Israel, Holland, 
United States, India, Canada, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Australia, Ceylon. 


No United Nations expert in In- 
donesia sits at a desk apart, giving ad- 
vice and making plans. Every one is 
an active part of an Indonesian Min- 
istry, working alongside Indonesian 
colleagues and integrated not only into 
the work but also into the life of the 
community. His contribution is much 
more than technical; he is representing 
to a growing circle of Indonesian col- 
leagues, neighbors and friends an as- 
pect of United Nations which gives 
real hope for world co-operation. 


It is perhaps in the extra-curricular 
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NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY-GENERAL 





ILYA SEMYONOVICH CHERNYSHEV, of the U.S.S.R., left, discusses matters concerning business of 
the Department of Political and Security Council Affairs with Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, of Yugo- 
slavia, Principal Director of the Department. Mr. Chernyshev, since June 1949 adviser of his 
country’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs and subsequently deputy to the chief of Tass, Soviet news 
agency, will fill out the term of Constantin E. Zinchenko, also of the U.S.S.R., as Assistant Secretary- 


General in charge of that department. The term 


expires February 1, 1954. Mr. Zinchenko had 


been absent since July 9, 1952, during which time Dr. Protitch was in charge of the department. 


activities that the value of interna- 
tional contacts is best seen. Prominent 
among these is the International 
School which was begun in the ga- 
rages of the United Nations office by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stepanek, of Colorado, 
(Small Industries team) and Mr. and 
Mrs, Rao, of Madras, (TCA group). 
The school is still housed in the ga- 
rages but has now over 50 children 
not only from United Nations, TCA, 
the Embassies and foreign firms, but 
also from many Indonesian families. 
The Government has allocated to the 
Resident Representative a block of 
land where the school will, in a few 
months, erect modern buildings to ac- 
commodate 100 foreign children and 
100 Indonesians. 


VOLUNTEER TEACHERS Everyone in In- 
donesia is either speaking or learning 
English and in September 1953 all 
first-year lectures in the Universities 
will be in English. There are not near- 
ly enough teachers of English to cope 
with the demand despite the technical 
assistance given by the British Coun- 
cil, TCA and soon the Ford Founda- 
tion. Early in January the Minister of 
Education asked the United Nations 
mission for volunteer assistance and 
for the last six months many experts 
and their wives have given several 
hours of English instruction per week 
at the Universities. It is good interna- 


tional English with the accents of 
Canada, India, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, United States and Scotland. Dr. 
Gergely, of Yugoslavia, assists the 
faculty of Gadja Mada University in 
Jogjakarta with lectures in chemistry. 
Dr. Higgins, a Canadian, is on the 
faculty of economics in Djakarta; 
many others are teaching formal 
classes and private groups. All these 
activities are of course voluntary and 
unpaid but they yield an enormous 
return in understanding and friend- 
ship. 

The only occasion on which we do 
not meet enthusiastic co-operation and 
support from our own experts and 
their Indonesian colleagues is when 
we ask where the programs can be 
reduced to meet United Nations 
budget limitations. Inevitably every 
cut would involve stopping the prog- 
ress of programs which are just begin- 
ning to show the results for which so 
much organization and plain hard 
work has been done. For some reason, 
perhaps because we can see in the field 
only the needs and the immense possi- 
bilities of technical assistance—we be- 
lieve the contributing countries will see 
that the budget does meet the needs. 
It is, however, important for troops in 
the field to know whether they are 
engaged only in a reconnaissance or 
in an attack in force. That should not 
be left in doubt any longer. 
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Measuring Our Levels of Living 





Experts Suggest Family Living Surveys 


fb totgpre measurement of levels of 
living and changes in them has 
long engaged the attention of govern- 
ments, private research organizations 
and individuals as well as a number 
of international agencies, a Special 
Committee of six experts meeting at 
Headquarters recently recognized that 
the problems of concept and measure- 
ment involved in such comparison 
defy completely satisfactory definitive 
solutions. (The phrase levels of living 
is used here to refer to the actual liv- 
ing conditions of a people). The com- 
mittee nevertheless sought to clarify 
the issues involved and to evaluate 
present states of knowledge and tech- 
niques of measurement. It recom- 
mended a number of practical steps 
that might be taken by governments 
and international organizations to 
achieve more accurate measurements 
of the world’s present living levels and 
the ups and downs resulting from 
social and economic changes. 

The group of experts on Interna- 
tional Definition and Measurement of 
Standards of Living, convened by the 
United Nations, the International 
Labor Organization, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, held closed ses- 
sions from June 8 through June 26. 

The members, selected on the basis 
of their experience, were: K.R.V. Rao, 
Director, Delhi Schoo] of Economics, 
India, Chairman; Philip Hauser, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, Rapporteur; Raymond Firth, 
Professor of Anthropology, University 
of London, United Kingdom; Erland 
von Hofsten, Chief, Statistical Office, 
Social Welfare Board, Stockholm, 
Sweden; Father Louis Joseph Lebret, 
Editor, Economie et Humanisme, 
France; and O. Alexander Moraes, 
Acting Secretary-General, Inter-Amer- 
ican Statistical Institute, Pan American 
Union, Washington. 

Great gaps, they found, exist in the 
data for measuring differences and 
changes in the levels of living of the 
peoples of the world, making the or- 
ganization of systematic attempts to 
raise these levels difficult. As outlined 
by these experts, the gaps include: the 
unavailability of data and the poor 
quality of what is available; the ab- 
sence of adequate data showing fre- 
quency distributions and differentia- 
tions of the population into its various 
elements such as age, sex, ethnic, so- 
cial, economic, urban-rural and re- 
gional groups; and the lack of data 
available for family groups. 

Early in its report the Committee 
deals with the “monetary approach” 
to the problem of measuring levels of 
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living. Among the inadequacies of this 
approach is that it obviously cannot be 
applicable to societies which do not 
use money as a medium of exchange. 
Furthermore, as an example of an in- 
ternational comparison, a given num- 
ber of rupees at the official rate of ex- 
change equivalent to an American dol- 
lar, may actually buy more in India 
than a dollar would in the United 
States. 

The Committee believes that, con- 
ceptually, the approach should aim at 
a comprehensive indication of the ma- 
terial and non-material aspects of 
existence involving net satisfaction with 
a total life situation. Such an indica- 
tion for different cultures and coun- 
tries is obviously most difficult and is 
beset with many technical problems. 

As an approximation, the Commit- 
tee sought to analyze the levels of liv- 
ing into their more manageable com- 
ponents and advised the use of 12 
“components,” based on generally ac- 
ceptable aims for social and economic 
policy, all to be taken into considera- 
tion in the studies of levels of living. 


In compiling the list the experts 
took into consideration the fact that 
“man does not live by bread alone,” 
and that levels of living are concerned 
with all kinds of needs and wants and 
their degree of satisfaction — man’s 
desire for access to cultural and edu- 
cational facilities as well as his desire 
for tasty food and good housing. How- 
ever, the Committee also pointed to 
the difficulty and in some cases the im- 
possibility of obtaining “manageable” 
data in regard to the non-material 
components. Furthermore, it noted the 
dependence of the non-material wants 
of man upon materia] means. 


Arranged in order of present avail- 
ability of data and susceptibility to 
measurement as judged by the Com- 
mittee, the recommended components 
are: health, including demographic 
conditions; food and nutrition; educa- 
tion, including literacy and skills; con- 
ditions of work; employment situa- 
tions; aggregate consumption and sav- 
ings; transportation; housing, includ- 
ing household facilities; clothing; rec- 
reation and entertainment; social se- 
curity; human freedoms. 

To measure the components the 
Committee provides a more specific 
list of “indicators.” The component of 
health may be measured by such fac- 
tors as expectation of life at birth, 
crude death rate, infant mortality rate, 
number of hospital beds and number 
of physicians in relation to the pop- 
ulation. Some indicators for measuring 
the component of education are the 


proportion of children 5 to 14 years 
of age enrolled in schools and the per- 
centage of the population who are 
literate. These indicators were chosen 
on the basis of availability, measur- 
ability, sensitivity, comparability and 
validity. 

Although no single indicator is ade- 
quate to cover the whole of the leve! 
of living, the Committee further notes 
that some indicators, such as national 
income data, growth of national in- 
come in relation to that of population 
and expectations of life at various 
ages, give broad indications. 

The Committee stressed the inade- 
quacies of indicators presently avail- 
able. It consequently recommends 
“family living surveys” for obtaining 
a direct measurement of actual living 
conditions, not only for a nation as a 
whole but also for appropriate regional, 
ethnic, social and economic group- 
ings, including such items as health, 
education, recreation and cultural 
activities, taking into consideration the 
proposed components and indicators. 

Great stress is also laid on the im- 
portance of analyzing community 
values and social structures which are 
fundamental in the interpretation of 
data on levels of living and useful in 
Operational programs. 

The studies would also be valuable 

for their distributional data, since, as 
the experts point out, the “average 
man” as represented for example, by 
national averages or norms of income, 
wealth or health, does not exist. 
_ Such studies are becoming increas- 
ingly feasible in the light of advances 
in techniques of sampling and such 
other methods of social survey as at- 
titude measures and use of scales. 
These studies would provide a meas- 
urement of differences in levels of liv- 
ing and repeated over a given period 
would provide a measurement of 
changes, undoubtedly coming closer 
than anything else, to the type of in- 
formation required. 

In its resolution to the Economic 
and Social Council, the General As- 
sembly called for the collection of 
data “in order to enable the Secretary- 
General to publish regular annual re- 
ports showing changes . . .” in levels 
of living. In dealing with this problem 
the experts pointed out that the meas- 
urement of change on an annual basis 
is at present impracticable, either by 
reasons of expense, or because avail- 
able techniques and methods are not 
precise enough to measure significant 
changes annually. Moreover, annual 
and seasonal factors may be mislead- 
ing. The Committee also pointed out 
that change induced by development 
programs proceeds so slowly that 
studies on an annual basis might not 
even be able to pinpoint annual 
change. The Committee feels at this 
time that because of these problems 

(Continued on page 43) 
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AFTER A CONFERENCE with the Chinese and North Koreans at Pan Mun Jom, Lieut. General 
William K. Harrison and Rear Admiral John C. Daniel wait for other members of the United 
Nations Command truce team to board a helicopter which flies them back to the camp at Munsan. 


Korean Truce Negotations Resume 





Deadlock Broken by New Plenary Talks 


A session between the 
truce delegations of both sides 
in Korea was held July 10, at Pan 
Mun Jom. It was the first plenary 
truce meeting since June 20, when 
the North Koreans and the Chinese 
handed a letter of protest to General 
Mark = Clark, 
of the United Nations Command, 
concerning the unilateral action by 
President. Syngman Rhee of the Re- 
public of Korea in releasing non- 
repatriable North Korean prisoners 
of war. It was held on the second 
anniversary of the beginning of the 
armistice negotiations in Korea on 
July 10, 1951. 

Prospects for a Korean armistice 
had appeared to brighten the previous 
day, when liason officers of both sides 
met at Pan Mun Jom to make ar- 
rangements for a full plenary meeting 
to discuss implementation of an armi- 
stice agreement between the United 
Nations Command and the Chinese- 
North Koreans. 

The fifteen-minute meeting followed 
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Commander-in-Chief 


an eighteen-day deadlock, which re- 
sulted from the prison break of thou- 
sands of North Korean prisoners from 
camps in South Korea. It was called 
at the request of the United Nations 
Command, following an agreement 
communicated twenty-four hours 
earlier by the Chinese-North Koreans 
on the resumption of work for an 
armistice. 

Meanwhile, General Clark flew 
from Toyko to Seoul on July 8, for 
further talks with President Syng- 
man Rhee. General Clark, who wac ac- 
companied by his diplomatic adviser, 
Robert Murphy, returned to Tokyo 
after talks with President Rhee, with 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Eighth Army, 
and with Lieut. General William K. 
Harrison, head of the United Nations 
Command truce delegation. 


CHINESE-NORTH KOREAN LETTER The let- 
ter in which the Chinese and North 
Koreans agreed to the June 28 sug- 
gestion of General Clark that both 








sides meet to discuss implementation 
of an armistice agreement at Pan 
Mun Jom, was signed by North Ko 
rean Premier Kim Il Sung, and Gen 
eral Peng Teh-huai, Commander of the 
Chinese forces. 

The letter charged that “every ob- 
vious fact proves that the United Na- 
tions Command cannot completely 
evade responsibility” for the release of 
North Korean non-repatriable war 
prisoners. It said: “Your side was 
aware of the premeditated scheme of 
the South Korean Government and 
Army for this incident.” 

The letter further charged that 
“even after our side, by our letter of 
June 19, called for the full attention 
of your side, you still allowed the 
South Korean security unit to continue 
to coerce war prisoners into leaving 
the camps so that the total of war- 
prisoners retained forcibly by the 
Syngman Rhee clique has amounted 
to more than 27,000 in which are in- 
cluded more than 50 captured person- 
nel of the Chinese People’s Vol- 
unteers.”’ 

The letter contended that, by its 
entire attitude, the United Nations 
Command “has connived” with “the 
Syngman Rhee clique in carrying out 
unscrupulously its activities of violating 
the war prisoners’ agreement and ob- 
structing the realization of an armi- 
stice.” The United Nations Command 
“bears at all times responsibility for 
recovering all ‘escaped war _ prison- 
ers,” the letter added. 

The letter concluded by saying that 
“although our side is not entirely satis- 
fied with the reply of your side, yet in 
view of the indication of the desire of 
your side to strive for an early armi- 
stice and in view of the assurances 
given by your side, our side agrees 
that delegations of both sides meet at 
an appointed time to discuss questions 
of implementation of an armistice 
agreement and various preparations 
prior to signing of an armistice agree- 
ment. The date for the meeting will be 
discussed and decided upon by senior 
delegates of both sides through liaison 
officers.” 


BRITISH BATTALION ARRIVES 
IN KOREA 


The first Battalion, Royal Scots, 
arrived at Pusan in Korea on July 
7. The British contingent arrived 
aboard a_ troopship flying the 
regimental 
flags. The battalion was greeted by 
W. G. Graham, British Minister to 
Korea, and high ranking British of- 
ficers. The battalion will be pro- 
ceeding to the front shortly to re- 
lieve the First Battalion, Black 
Watch, which has completed its 
tour of duty in Korea. 


United Nations and 
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Council Reviews Transitions 


in Pacific Islands 


Trust Area 


Progress Commended in ‘Unique T. erritory’ 


ENERAL commendation of prog- 
ress in the Pacific Islands Trust 
Territory has been recorded by a ma- 
jority of the Trusteeship Council, fol- 
lowing review of the annual report by 
the United States on its administration. 
After the Council’s four-day survey, 
completed on June 29, a majority of 
members expressed satisfaction with 
the efforts of the Administering Au- 
thority in what several described as “a 
unique Trust Territory.” 

Scattered over three million square 
miles of ocean—an area larger than 
the continental United States — the 
territory embraces ninety-six island 
groups with a total land area of only 
687 square miles. Three months ago a 
visiting mission sent out by the Coun- 
cil made a 20,000-mile tour of these 
islands, The mission’s report, consid- 
ered by the Council together with the 
administrative report, commented on 
“the well-fed, healthy and happy peo- 
ple” of Micronesia. It praised the Ad- 
ministration for instituting “a sound 
program of political education” which 
provided a basis for the islanders’ de- 
velopment towards a territorial con- 
sciousness. 

At the same time the Mission em- 
phasized the geographical factor, the 
cultural and linguistic differences of 
the people, and their ethnocentricity 
as paramount problems in adjustment 
to the modern world. These views were 
generally endorsed during the Coun- 
cil’s appraisal of the latest develop- 
ments in the territory. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE ‘The Council’s 
examination opened with a statement 
by Frank E. Midkiff, High Commis- 
sioner of the territory, who appeared 
as Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority. At the outset 
Mr. Midkiff paid warm tribute to the 
work of the Visiting Mission which, 
he said, had revealed a patient under- 
standing of the territory’s problems. 

Referring to the development of re- 
gional political organs, Mr. Midkiff 
said that success for the future bridg- 
ing of traditional gaps to provide wide 
representation ir the form of a terri- 
torial legislature depended upon grad- 
ual and concurrent development 
of closer economic and social ties 
between the diverse population groups. 
The development of these ties and the 
breakdown of present localized loyal- 
ties and interests could not take place 
quickly and, as the Mission had ob- 
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served, could not be forced without 
a resultant disintegration of the age- 
old and normally evolved social struc- 
ture, a disintegration that would have 
unforseeable repercussions. 

The Administration continued to 
foster political development and as a 
part of this activity planned a confer- 
ence on self-government to be held at 
Truk this summer. It would be at- 
tended by Micronesian and Adminis- 
tration representatives from each dis- 
trict to discuss the problems of the 
local communities. 


ELECTORAL SYSTEM ‘The electoral system 
of selecting magistrates and other local 
officials was now utilized by 97 of the 

117 municipalities. This was encour- 
aging, although the figures did not 
necessarily indicate a “drastic casting 
off’ of the traditional authority of 
the chiefs. 

Mr. Midkiff stressed that until the 
Micronesians made a fuller adaptation 
to the beneficial aspects of the new 
cultures they were meeting, they must 
rely in large part upon the old ways 
and the cultures they evolved over a 
period of centuries in order to live in 
their unique situation. Basically, theirs 
was a family organization with adap- 
tation to an economy of scarcity, 
wherein strict observance of rules and 
of resource distribution must be ob- 
served. Without such control enforced 
by responsible family leaders, the 
Micronesians even today would be 
faced with desperate economic and 
social maladjustments. The democratic 
changes being brought about must 
therefore be watched carefully and 
timed properly to avoid a serious dis- 
location. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM With regard 
to the administrative machinery the 
Special Representative said one of the 
big problems was transportation. The 
recent acquisition of a second vessel 
of 4,800 tons markedly improved the 
inter-district supply situation and the 
movement of copra to markets. Its 
presence should also reduce disruption 
in the scheduling of district field trips. 
It was hoped that one auxiliary 
schooner would be in service next 
month in the Yap district, as a re- 
placement for a district motor vessel 
of 200 tons capacity now in use. Ac- 
quisition of additional schooners was 
planned as rapidly as possible. These 
sailing vessels were more economical 


and more in line with the experience 
of the Micronesians than the present 
motor vessels. 

The Visiting Mission had comment- 
ed on the problem of obtaining well- 
qualified personnel. Mr. Midkiff, agree- 
ing on this problem, was pleased to 
report that there had been a steady 
rise in the quality and ability of the 
staff over the past two years. This 
trend would be continued. 


LOCATION OF HEADQUARTERS There had 
been numerous comments concerning 
the location of the territory’s head- 
quarters. As the Mission had noted, 
presidential authorization had been 
given to locate the headquarters on 
Dulbon Island in the Truk Atoll. How- 
ever, nO money was being requested 
for the construction of the facilities 
needed to make such a move possible. 
The factors involved had first to be 
carefully weighed and considered. Re- 
cently, a large part of the staff was 
moved to Guam and Truk. The cen- 
tral staff, whether stationed in Hono- 
lulu or in the field, must be on the 
move from district to district, like 
“circuit riders.” 


AGRICULTURE Turning to the economic 
situation Mr. Midkiff emphasized the 
importance of agricultural develop- 
ment—the territory’s main activity. 
The agricultural program was encour- 
aging and assisting the islanders in the 
improvement of their substistence and 
cash crops and conducting experi- 
mental work in an effort to diversify 
crops. The introduction of cacao was 
progressing satisfactorily in Palau. 
Similar experimentation with cacao 
was in progress on Ponape. The Gov- 
ernment employed seven district agri- 
culturists and five inter-district agri- 
culturists. The district agriculturists 
spent the greater part of their time 
administering the agricultural program 
of their districts, and in teaching and 
supervising indigenous teachers of 
agriculture. In addition, there were 
special agricultural projects under the 
inter-districi personnel. The combined 
expense of all agricultural activities 
was 90 per cent of all expenditures on 
economic development. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION Recalling the 
Council’s recommendation for speed- 
ing the training of indigenous medical 
personnel, the Special Representative 
said this was being carried out. Thirty- 
eight islanders were attending the Cen- 
tral Medical School at Suva, Fiji, and 
three were being given advanced hos- 
pital training in Hawaii. The teacher 
education program was being strength- 
ened in the direction of training teach- 
ers to meet the needs of their own 
community. An eight-weeks’ summer 
school program was held yearly in 
each of the districts and attended 
by all indigenous teachers in the 
district. In most districts demonstra- 
tion schools, where teachers practised 
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teaching under competent supervision, 
were part of this program. 

In all fields, said Mr. Midkiff, the 
Administering Authority was trying to 
help the Micronesians become as effec- 
tively self-governing in meeting the 
challenges of the modern world as 
their traditional social organization 
had proved to be long ago. 


VISITING MISSION’S REPORT The Council 
next heard a statement from Dr. 
Enrique de Marchena, of the Domini- 
can Republic, Chairman of the Visit- 
ing Mission, Introducing the Mission’s 
report Dr. de Marchena underlined 
the vast distances separating the differ- 
ent districts of the territory, the com- 
plex diversity of its society, and the 
economic problems arising from its 
remoteness from world markets. 


Noting the absence of what he 
termed “political consciousness” Dr. 
de Marchena said this was accentuated 
when, in one territory, there were two 
different administrative directives, al- 
though happily this did not upset the 
rhythm, life or progress of the in- 
habitants, nor did it go against any 
of the commitments undertaken with 
the United Nations. 


The Mission’s Chairman drew par- 
ticular attention to the report’s com- 
ments on regional political develop- 
ment. The Mission stressed its belief 
that these “are at present essentially 
consultative organs which provide the 
indigenous people with a forum where 
they may discuss and learn about the 
problems of local government and the 
Administration with a means of assess- 
ing public opinion. Yet, although they 
do not possess any executive powers, 
it would appear that, in practice, the 
District Administrators rarely seek to 
impose local regulations affecting the 
indigenous population without first 
obtaining their approval. The principal 
weakness of these councils, as the 
Mission was able to observe through- 
out its visit, rests at present in their 
reluctance to express themselves in a 
forthright manner. The Mission is 
satisfied, however, that every effort 
is being made to induce greater con- 
fidence in these bodies and to imbue 
them with a fuller awareness of their 
responsibilities.” 

Dr. de Marchena thought that any 
observer visiting the territory could 
make “very favorable comparisons” 
with conditions there and those in 
other places under Trusteeship. The 
intellectual quality of the Microne- 
sians was improving by contact with 
civilization, especially since they were 
coming into contact with sociological 
and governmental provisions demo- 
cratic in nature. 


“SIMPLE DEMOCRACY” ‘There was, he 
felt, no doubt of the existence of a 
concept or a sense of “simple democ- 
cracy.” The Mission gained the im- 
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“A STRATEGIC AREA” 


Covering an ocean area as large 
as the United States, the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory comprises 
96 island units, or 2,141 indivi- 
dual islands. The territory is di- 
vided into three main groups—the 
Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas. 
The largest island measures no 
more than 153 square miles while 
the smallest are mere dots on the 
ocean. The total indigenous popu- 
lation is about 55,000, three-fifths 
of whom live in the islands of Truk, 
Yap, Ponape, Palau and Majuro. 
The total land area of the territory 
is surrounded by some 3,000,000 
square miles of ocean. Some idea 
of what this implies can be gained 
from the fact that from Truk, in 
the centre of the territory, Palau 
lies 1,045 miles due west, Majuro 
1,160 miles eastward, Saipan 598 
miles to the north and Kapinga- 
marangi 412 miles to the south. 
Timber, minerals and marine and 
agricultural products are the chief 
resources of the territory. 

On April 2, 1947, the Security 
Council approved a draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement submitted by the 
United States for this former 
Japanese-mandated territory. The 
Agreement designated the islands 
as “a strategic area” and the United 
States as the Administering Author- 
ity. Under Article 83 of the Char- 
ter all functions of the United Na- 
tions relating to such strategic 
areas, including the approval of the 
terms of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, and of their alteration or 
amendment, are exercised by the 
Security Council. Annual reports 
on the territory are, however, ex- 
amined by the Trusteeship Council. 





pression that certain of the districts 
in the territory possess a sort of self- 
government by natural right, which 
was “more effective and realistic than 
many of the systems based upon the 
science of law or governmental ex- 
perience.” Dr. de Marchena added: 
“In this local government we find a 
marked nationalist trend, which the 
Mission mentioned in its report, as 
one of the difficuties against the estab- 
lishment of a territorial consciousness 
calling for federation.” 


TWO CULTURES The Council then con- 
ducted a comprehensive review of the 
two reports with members interrogat- 
ing the Special Representative on vari- 
ous aspects of present-day life in the 
territory. 

Replying to Vasily M. Zonov, of 
the U.S.S.R., the Special Representative 
said that two cultures exist throughout 
the territory, the old island culture 
and the Western culture. With two 


such cultures confronting them the 
Micronesians had to “look in two di- 
rections at once.” In the more remote 
islands, where Japanese influences and 
those of the present Administration 
had not been so immediate, there had 
been only a slight shift from the old 
to the new culture. Missionaries had 
been in the territory for over a hundred 
years and there had been an almost 
universal adoption of the Protestant 
and Catholic religions in preference to 
the old religions of the Micronesians. 
That was one general shift in culture, 
but otherwise the shift was very slight. 


Asked by Mr. Zonov about forms 
of local self-government, the Special 
Representative stated there was no 
attempt to “rush a change.” Rather 
was the Administration allowing local 
government to grow normally and in 
an evolutionary manner. He added: 
“It would be fair to say that if there 
is any place in the world where the 
people had a form of self-government 
without imposition from outside au- 
thority, it would be in many of these 
small family villages where the affairs 
of the locality were carried on by the 
people in agreement from top to 
bottom and in a very happy and con- 
tented manner.” 


Mr. Zonov agreed that the process 
could be a lengthy one and it was 
“difficult to rush matters.” Neverthe- 
less, he wondered what stéps were 
being taken to encourage new and 
modern forms of local self-govern- 
ment. Before the end of World War 
Two hardly any attention was paid by 
the Japanese to the political life of 
the Micronesians, said Mr. Midkiff. 
Activities such as elections and repre- 
sentative government had come about 
through the assistance—without im- 
position—of the present Administer- 
ing Authority. Very definite progress 
had been made and would continue in 
the same manner, namely by provid- 
ing advice and counsel. 


Questioned further by the U.S.S.R. 
representative, Mr. Midkiff said that 
86 municipal officials in the territory 
were elected, 12 appointed and 19 
were hereditary. Some of the heredi- 
tary chiefs were selected from amongst 
the island families by a process of 
election. 

With regard to the establishment of 
district congresses, the Special Repre- 
sentative said that no district adminis- 
trator would ignore a well-crystallized 
desire for a congress. He felt, how- 
ever, that the territory was not ready 
to set up district congresses as the 
official organs for enacting legislation. 


HONOLULU HEADQUARTERS Mr. Zonov 
wondered why the territory’s head- 
quarters was still outside the terri- 
tory —in Honolulu. He thought it 
“rather odd” to have the High Com- 
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Economic and Social Council 


Recommends Continuing Refugee Office 


HROUGH the first nine days of its 

sixteenth session, which opened at 
Geneva on June 30, the Economic 
and Social Council disposed of seven 
items, the majority of them reports of 
specialized agencies. Six items were 
deleted from the agenda on the open- 
ing day of the session, and one added. 

Among items deferred for con- 
sideration by the Council were the re- 
port of the special rapporteur on 
Freedom of Information and that of 
the joint United Nations-International 
Labor Organization ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Forced Labor. The other items 
were: a study of the relative move- 
ments of prices of variously classified 
goods in international trade, a report 
including repercussions of changes in 
terms of trade and the impact of 
selected synthetics on the demand for 
natural products; the admission of 
states not members of the United Na- 
tions to regional economic commis- 
sions, and the annual reports of the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization and 
the International Telecommunications 
Union. The supplementary item added 
was Accessions of Viet Nam and the 
State of Vatican City to the Conven- 
tion on Road Traffic of September 19, 
1949, 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES The Council res- 
olution on the annual report of the 
World Health Organization, adopted 
by 16 votes to none with 2 abstentions 
(Poland, U.S.S.R.), takes note “with 
appreciation of the annual report sub- 
mitted by the World Health Organiza- 
tion to the United Nations; and notes 
with approval the continued emphasis 
on development of effective public 
health services and programs for the 
training of health workers.” 

By the same vote, the Council 
adopted a resolution noting “with ap- 
preciation” the annual report of the 
International Labor Organization. The 
1Lo’s_ Director General, David A. 
Moise, introducing the report to the 
Council, drew attention to three out- 
standing problems which he said 
“seem to go to the heart of the matter 
of building a durable peace.” They 
are the threat of unemployment, the 
need to increase world productivity 
particularly in underdeveloped areas, 
and the need to improve economic and 
social conditions with full respect for 
human rights and freedoms. “We must 
avoid at all cost,” he said, “that people 
should have reason to associate in 
their own minds the coming of peace 
with economic dislocation and unem- 
ployment.” 
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At other meetings, the Council 
took note with appreciation of the an- 
nual reports of the Universal Postal 
Union, the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, both unanimously, and the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion by a vote of 16 to none, with 
2 abstentions (Poland, U.S.S.R.). 

Again voting 16 to none with two 

abstentions (Poland, U.S.S.R.) the 
Council commended the report of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and “noted with approval continued 
emphasis on the carrying out of opera- 
tional activities in the field.” 
FISCAL In discussing the report of the 
Fiscal Commission, a debate developed 
around one of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations, embodied in a resolu- 
tion on international tax problems, 
which reaffirms that the country in 
which income originates has, as a 
general principle, the undoubted right 
to tax that income. It recommends that 
highly developed countries, acting 
unilaterally or when concluding tax 
agreements, give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the feasibility of taxing 
such income only or primarily in the 
country in which the income was pro- 
duced, 

The question was referred to the 
Council’s Economic Committee which 
passed, by 15 votes to none with 3 
abstentions (Poland, U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
slavia), a resolution which would 


NEW DIRECTOR GENERAL 
a 


DR. LUTHER H. EVANS, who was elected 
Director General of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
is Librarian of Congress, United States. 


have the Council call on the Fiscal 
Commission to continue its study of 
the problem of double taxation with 
a view of recommending practical 
measures to be submitted in the form 
of a report to the Council. 

The draft resolution, which will go 
before the Council, reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 
realizing: : 

The great importance of finding 
means to stimulate the flow of private 
investment from highly developed to 
under-developed countries, 

That the present flow of capital ex- 
ported to under-developed countries as 
compared with capital-exporting coun- 
tries is One of the attractions that un- 
der-developed countries may be in a 
position to offer to foreign capital as 
an incentive to investment, 

That this incentive becomes less ef- 
fective—although international double 
taxation is avoided—if capital-export- 
ing countries apply to income from 
investments in under-developed coun- 
tries any further taxation, 

Anticipates from the Fiscal Com- 
mission a report on the results of its 
further studies of the problem; and 

Recommends, meanwhile, that the 
highly developed countries, acting 
unilaterally or when concluding tax 
agreements, give special consideration 
to the feasibility of taking action to 
ensure that such income is taxable 
only or primarily in the country in 
which the income was produced. 


REFUGEES The office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner _ for 
Refugees will close at the end of 
1953 unless the General Assembly ex- 
tends its life. After consideration of a 
report by the High Commissioner, the 
Council recommended that the office 
be continued for a further period of 
five years. 

The proposal for continuation was 
adopted by 16 votes in favor to two 
against (Poland, U.S.S.R.). 

The resolution says that the Coun- 
cil, 

“Considering the continuing need 
for international action on behalf of 
refugees, and 

Considering the valuable work per- 
formed by the Office of the High Com- 
missioner both in providing interna- 
tional protection for refugees and pro- 
moting permanent solutions for their 
problems, 

Expresses its appreciation of the 
High Commissioner’s report presented 
to the Council for transmission to the 
eighth General Assembly session, 

Recommends that the Office of the 
High Commissioner be continued for 
a further period of five years, 

Draws the attention of the General 
Assembly to the importance of making 
provision for the arrangements of the 
Office to be reviewed at least one year 
before expiry of the period which it 
will determine.” 
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TEACHING an adult education class in the Philippines about the United Nations. 


VOLUNTEER UNITS TEACHING 
ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
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E the eight years of its existence, 
the United Nations has become for 
millions the symbol of peace, the 
arsenal of economic and social prog- 
ress, the likeliest fountain of justice. 
A reassuring reminder of this earnest 
faith comes from a look at the activi- 
ties of the thousands all over the 
world who have volunteered to tell 
their fellow-citizens the United Na- 
tions story. 





Sparked by the Education Section 
of the United Nations Department of 
Public Information, nearly 800 volun- 
teer groups had been organized by 
mid-1953, in 83 countries. They in- 
clude community leaders, colleges and 
universities, elementary and secondary 
schools, teacher training institutes, 
non-governmental organizations. 

The organizations fall into two cate- 
gories: Volunteer Educational Centres 
and Volunteer Correspondent Speak- 
ers Units. The 17 United Nations In- 
formation Centres in as many coun- 
tries have helped organize these groups 
and in turn have enlisted their help in 
disseminating United Nations infor- 
mation. 


WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS Many inter- 
ested teachers in the groups have in- 
troduced teaching about the United 


Nations within the framework of their 
own courses. At Headquarters, the 
Education Section maintains a United 
Nations Workshop for Teachers, at- 
tended monthly by some 60 elemen- 
tary and high school teachers within a 
hundred mile radius of New York. 

From Workshop discussions, in 
which volunteers and educators from 
all points of the compass participate, 
will come a basic guide for teaching 
about the United Nations. It will in- 
corporate the successful projects from 
all volunteer groups such as seminars 
and conferences for teachers: essay, 
debating and poster contests; pageants, 
dramas, folk tales; organization of in- 
ternational clubs among local students 
and exchange of correspondence with 
students in other countries. 

For the general public, the Depart- 
ment of Public Information prepares 


a variety of publications and visual 
materials including reports, back- 
ground papers, general information 
literature, discussion guides, sample 
textbooks, posters, charts, photosheets, 
film strips, films and radio scripts. 
These are used in exhibits, adult edu- 
cation classes, and branch libraries. 

The United Nations publishes in 
one or more of the five official United 
Nations languages—Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish—as well 
as in many of the non-official lan- 
guages; the volunteer groups have 
translated most of the material fur- 
nished them into the languages of 
their own people. 

In carrying out this program of 
teaching about the United Nations, 
the Education Section of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information works 
closely with the United Nations Edu- 

rs 


A NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL maintains a reference room for United Nations information material. 





THE WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS, discussing 
teaching problems, has the benefit of advice 
from UNESCO fellows visiting Headquarters. 


A COLLECTION OF DOLLS and other items 
projecting cultures of varying countries make 
up an exhibit for a school in Mexico. (Right). 


cational, Scientific and Culturaf Or- 
ganization whose primary concern, 
in the field of education, is the broad 
one of eliminating illiteracy and en- 
couraging fundamental education. The 
Education Section and UNESCO join 
in a United Nations fellowship pro- 
gram for the study of practical prob- 
lems of teaching about the: United 
Nations. 


The people teaching about the 
United Nations sometimes run into 
resistance. It is a regrettable fact that 
the United Nations is not universally 
popular, This fact has not dampened 
the ardor of volunteers. In the words 
of one of them, from Christchurch, 
New Zealand, “I may say that I do 
not find it easier to ‘plug’ for the 
United Nations but as it gets more 
difficult I feel that it also becomes 
more important.” 
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And then there is Professor Dr. 
R. S. Ojha, of Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity, India, head of a Volunteer 
Unit in each category of twenty-five 
persons as well as the local United 
Nations Association. The three groups 
together, he estimates, reach 100,000 
Indians yearly. “It is the Indian faith 
that some kind of world organization 
is a necessity,” Dr. Ojha says. “There 
is widespread curiosity about the 
United Nations in my country but in- 
adequate knowledge. We are doing 
what we can to increase that knowl- 
edge. Our greatest need is for books 
and other publications,” Dr. Ojha, a 
visiting professor in the departments 
of Drama and English at Yale Uni- 
versity (United States) has received 
letters in India addressed to him as 
“Professor of the United Nations.” 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL TEXTBOOK printed in Liberia is about the United Nations. Mrs. 
Beatriz P. Ronquillo, chief of the Education Section, with Richard S. S. Bright, Liberia’s 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations. Volunteer units give it wide distribution. 


THE TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY of Istanbul, Turkey, shows a United Nations exhibit prepared by the Volunteer Education Centre. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


(Continued from page 31) 
Pakistan was increased by 44 per cent 
as a result of technical advice given 
by a United Nations mission, and an 
FAO expert adviser in workshop prac- 
tices to the Indian State Government 
of Uttar Pradish has been able to re- 
port remarkable gains in efficiency. 

In Libya, scores of workers who 
would have received little or no edu- 
cation of any kind have now, with 
the assistance of ILO and UNESCO, re- 
ceived basic training in clerical and 
administrative work. Similarly, many 
young Ethiopians are now serving as 
radio operators and maintenance me- 
chanics, five of them (aided by IcAo 
fellowships) are serving as co-pilots 
in the Ethiopian airlines; others are 
operating a network of meteorological 
observation stations in the country. 

Practical results of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind were achieved through 
WHO assistance. The first penicillin 
factory in any Asian country is under 
construction near Poona, India, an 
enterprise of the Government of In- 
dia assisted by equipment from 
UNICEF and expert advice from WHO. 
Production is expected to begin early 
in 1954. Dpr plants are also under 
construction in Delhi and in Ceylon, 
again as Government plants assisted 
by UNICEF and wHo. All these pro- 
jects are of enormous importance as 
the first step toward making South- 
east Asia self-sufficient. for health 
needs in DDT, essential for the large 
malaria control projects in all the 
countries of the region, and in peni- 
cillin, essential for controlling yaws, 
syphilis, and other diseases. In Burma, 
where a remarkably successful cam- 
paign was carried out against malaria, 
355 villages in the district of Lashio 
were covered by ppt teams, and 55,- 
000 persons were protected. Thus, 
where one-third of the babies born 
formerly contracted malaria in their 
first year of life, no cases among 
young infants have since occurred, 
and there has been an 80 per cent 
reduction among older people. 


LONG-TERM RESULTS While it is encour- 
aging to know that the program is 
already producing significant results 
in many fields, the importance of these 
results should be kept in proper per- 
spective. The problems of economic 
development are many and various, 
most of them defying short-term solu- 
tions. Indeed, any short-term result, 
however gratifying, which cannot be 
sustained without the continued pres- 
ence of international experts, is illu- 
sory. The whole spirit and purpose of 
the expanded program is to help the 
governments and peoples of under- 
developed countries to manage their 
own economic affairs, and to master 
the techniques which make this possi- 
ble. 
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JAPAN SIGNS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 





RENZO SAWADA, left, Japan’s Permanent Observer to the United Nations, and Hugh L. Keenley- 
side, Director-General of the Technical Assistance Administration, sign the first technical assistance 
agreement between Japan and the United Nations, to help increase Tokyo’s water supply. 


It is in keeping with this philosophy 
that so many projects included in the 
expanded program have been planned 
on a long-term basis, with the main 
emphasis on helping to bring into be- 
ing the teams of men and women, 
technically equipped at every appro- 
priate level, who are needed to man- 
age and conduct the complex business 
of a more advanced economy. These 
projects, sometimes far from spectacu- 
lar, are not likely to show results 
overnight. Indeed, their ultimate suc- 
cess may well depend upon the inter- 
action of many factors, including 


other elements in the program, over 
a long period of time. 

But one factor will, in all cases, be 
decisive—the effective co-operation of 
the leaders and officials of the coun- 
tries which are being helped. It is not 
impossible for energetic enthusiasts 
from abroad to obtain ephemeral suc- 
cesses with no more than lukewarm 
or negligible official co-operation. But 
enduring results come about when 
foreign effort is effectively geared to 
local effort and is inspired by local 
leadership. 





LIVING LEVELS 
(Continued from page 34) 


more harm than good might come 
from premature attempts to draw con- 
clusions about the magnitude or direc- 
tion of changes from data which do 
not meet reasonable standards of ac- 
curacy. As a more realistic first ap- 
proach, it believes efforts should be 
continued to obtain reasonable meas- 
urements of differences in levels of 
living within and between countries of 
the world. 

For this purpose the Committee 
feels the need for: the development 
of common conceptual frameworks: 
uniform coverage of subjects; stand- 
ard definitions; development of uni- 
form schedules and questionnaires; 
uniform tabulation procedures; and 
detailed desscriptions .of all methods 
and procedures used. 

The improvement of present indi- 
cators of levels of living and obtain- 
ing new indicators are dependent in 
general upon three broad sources; first, 
the strengthening and development of 


statistical systems especially in the less 
developed areas of the world; second, 
the design and tabulation of special 
analytical tables from the censuses 
taken in and around 1950; third, and 
of the greatest potential, through the 
utilization of special purpose and 
muti-purpose sample surveys. 

It is probably correct to say that in 
no country in the world today are 
statistics being collected and compiled 
which are entirely satisfactory for pur- 
poses of measuring the absolute level 
or changes in the levels of living. In 
many areas only rudimentary statisti- 
cal systems exist and a satisfactory 
statistical output cannot be expected 
until after competent statistical person- 
nel have been developed and adequate 
provision made for statistical work. 

The Committee recommends that 
the United Nations and _ specialized 
agencies provide technical assistance 
to Member nations on request to 
strengthen statistical systems, train 
personnel and conduct surveys. 














































































PACIFIC ISLANDS 

(Continuing from page 37) 
missioner separated by a substantial 
distance from the territory, despite 
the fact that the Visiting Mission’s 
chairman had stressed the “vast dis- 
tances” involved in the area. 

There were several reasons for the 
location of the headquarters in Hono- 
lulu, said Mr. Midkiff. Firstly, they 
lacked housing for personnel in the 
field; at present personnel were oc- 
cupying wartime quonset huts. There 
were also no funds for constructing 
a physical centre in which to house 
the headquarters. The convenience of 
the Honolulu headquarters was actual, 
not merely theoretical. The Adminis- 
tration must have contact with the 
district administrators and the people 
of the territory, as well as with Wash- 
ington and the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific fleet, since the territory 
was a strategic one. Such contact 
would, he added, be difficult to main- 
tain from the Truk Atoll. A headquar- 
ters in that district would also be far 
out of the line of the path of com- 
munications and transportation. 

Noting the establishment of a legis- 

lative advisory committee by the High 
Commissioner, Dr. S. S. Liu, of China, 
asked what plans there were for estab- 
lishing a territory-wide legislative body. 
Mr. Midkiff knew of no such plan at 
present. A period of time was needed 
for the Administration to confer 
with the districts and find out how 
things were being handled in each 
region. A desire could then be devel- 
oped for representatives to meet from 
district to district. The Administration 
had the question fully in mind and as 
years went by progress would be 
made in assembling the people for 
counsel with each other on the varied 
problems. The meeting this summer 
at Truk was the first to be held in 
one place of representatives from all 
the districts and it was hoped it would 
be productive. 
ISLAND TRADING COMPANY The Council 
next turned to economic questions 
and several members asked about the 
recent decision to terminate the activ- 
ities of the Island Trading Company. 
This organization is a semi-public cor- 
poration buying the copra and other 
products of the territory and selling 
them in world markets. It has also 
imported a wide variety of goods into 
the territory. Its profits have been 
used to repay the original financing 
of the company by the United States 
Government and for developing the 
territory’s economy. 

In its report, the Visiting Mission 
noted “the invaluable role” of this 
company in fostering indigenous en- 
terprise and preventing exploitation; 
it expressed concern over the decision 
of the United States Congress to ter- 
minate the corporation’s operations at 
the end of this year. 











This concern was shared by sev- 
eral Council members and the Special 
Representative dealt with the ques- 
tion at some length. Apparently there 
was, he said, apprehension about cor- 
porations supported by the Govern- 
ment and which became charges of 
the Government. It was felt that it 
might be better to terminate the 
Island Trading Company before it be- 
came a Government operation. The 
service rendered by the corporation 
had been stressed, as well as the fact 
that it had never been subsidized. A 
request had been made for the exten- 
sion of its life for three more years 
and it was hoped the Administering 
Authority would have a chance to 
continue this useful operation until 
such time as it could develop indi- 
genous enterprises to the point at 
which they were capable of carrying 
on activities now maintained by the 
corporation: collecting copra, main- 
taining a reliable annual income for 
the producers, and also supplying 
trade goods for the Micronesians. 

The Administration preferred to 
have such activities carried on by the 
Micronesians for their own _ benefit 
rather than trust them to organiza- 
tions which, perhaps based on the 
United States mainland, might render 
the service but “in such a way as to 
skim off the cream” and pocket the 
profits with the benefits not accruing 
to the islanders. 

Mr. Midkiff stressed the non-profit 
aspect of the corporation which em- 
ployed brokers in the United States 
and Japan and, through them, obtain- 
ed prices for the different goods and 
foodstuffs desired by the Micrones- 
ians. It bought things at the lowest 
prices available, then placed a mark- 
up on the different commodities to 
cover the estimated costs and a rea- 
sonable amount for overhead. The 
profits were regarded as money be- 


ISLANDERS’ 
“STONE MONEY” 


Questioned about traditional fi- 
nancial dealings among the Micro- 
nesians, the Special Representative 
told the Council: “United States 
currency is legal tender in the Trust 
Territory. However, in Yap, the 
people are conservative and they 
value their stone money, which 
weighs several hundred — pounds. 
They also value fine quarried stone 
money that is strung in Jeis or 
necklaces. They have such a high 
regard for their own money that 
they still trade and barter in those 
terms. It is against the regulations 
of the Trust Territory for anyone 
to remove that money from the 
Territory. It is for their own use 
and understanding.” 





longing to the Micronesians to be 
distributed in due course among them. 


IMPORTED CATTLE Replying to Pierre 
Ryckmans, of Belgium, the Special 
Representative said that a number of 
pure-bread bulls and heifers had re- 
cently been imported into the terri- 
tory and a careful experiment in 
breeding was being made to deter- 
mine the best breeds and crosses 
adaptable for the islands. About sixty 
head of such cattle had been imported 
and he believed about $60,000 had 
been invested in the basic herd. They 
were also attempting to bring in 
breeding stock of swine and poultry. 


LAND QUESTION The settlement of land 
ownership problems has been occu- 
pying the attention of the Adminis- 
tration for some time. According to 
the annual report, these problems 
arise primarily from the Japanese ad- 
ministration. All unoccupied land was 
then taken over as public domain and 
the ownership of the land is now dis- 
puted by the indigenous inhabitants. 
Other disputed lands were acquired by 
the United States for military use. All 
of this “public domain” land, totalling 
some 434 square miles, is being held 
in the custody of the Administration 
for the peoples’ benefit while land 
claims are being investigated. 

No land, the Special Representative 
stressed, was owned by the Adminis- 
tering Authority and every effort was 
made to decide on the justice of the 
various claims. When one was set- 
tled it would, in a way, affect all the 
others. Every Micronesian had the 
use of some land and, so far as he 
knew, not a single islander did not 
have some land. 


“SCIENTIFIC WAR’ Asked about the 
ravages of insect pests on the coconut 
groves, Mr. Midkiff explained that 
campaigns were being waged against 
the rhinoceros beetle. So far, how- 
ever, the only predators recommended 
were the Scolia wasps (widely used 
as a predator in Africa). These had 
been introduced but he had no infor- 
mation as to the success of the ex- 
periment. Several entymologists were 
aiding the Administration and the 
South Pacific Commission was also 
co-operating in this “scientific war.” 
The Micronesians were being helped 
to clear up logs damaged by bombard- 
ment during the war, which were now 
breeding places for the rhinoceros 
beetle. 


TAXATION Commenting on the differ- 
ent types of taxes apparently in use 
in the territory, Mr. Zonov asked if it 
was planned to introduce a unified tax 
system. The Special Representative 
explained that only the larger islands 
possess “a money economy.” The 
whole family—young and old—work- 
ed together to produce the’ copra. It 
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was also the custom for families to 
work as a community in building 
roads, boats or houses. They got to- 
gether and supplied a certain number 
of work days until a project was 
completed. This explained the “head 
tax” in the territory—a more or less 
customary tax used by the leaders of 
the various small communities to en- 
sure that their public buildings would 
be erected and improvements effected. 
Mr. Midkiff added: “These people 
live in a very friendly fashion, as a 
family, and have not felt the need or 
justification, as do those who live in 
countries with a money economy, for 
a graduated, individual income tax.” 


Questioned by John Petherbridge, 
of Australia, about the possibilities of 
building up a fishing industry, the 
Special Representative said the Ad- 
ministration was alive to this possibil- 
ity. He pointed out that the Japanese 
are still fishing in the island areas, 
using the same system as before the 
war. They used large “mother ships” 
operating from which were smaller 
craft with drag lines. These craft 
brought their catch back to the 
“mother ships” where it was refriger- 
ated and later taken to markets in 
Japan and even Honolulu. Their con- 
ditions’ of labor and wages were such 
that attempts to compete with them 
had been thwarted. 


CANNED FOODS N. Rifai, of Syria, a 
member of the Visiting Mission to the 


territory, noted a tendency amongst 
the islanders to depend on imported 
foodstuffs rather than those produced 
in the territory. Was the Administra- 
tion encouraging the production of 
foodstuffs which would lead to self- 
sufficiency? 


The Administration was doing 
everything possible to increase local 
production, said Mr. Midkiff. He ad- 
mitted that the taste of the Micro- 
nesians had “been slanted” during the 
Japanese occupation toward certain 
imported foods, such as sugar and 
some canned goods. It was possibly 
due to the “bland quality and lack of 
variety and flavor” of local foods that 
the people had developed this taste 
for imported canned foods. The Ad- 
ministration was now working through 


COPRA IS A MAIN EXPORT of the islands, 
totalling 62.9 percent of the territory's total 
exports. Copra production on Ponape is shown 
here. Top: extracting meat from the coconut 
prior to the drying process; centre: stripping 
the husks from the coconuts; and, bottom right: 
unbagged copra in the Island Trading Com- 
pany’s warehouse is inspected by officials. 
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SALARIES IN MICRONESIA 


Asked to give examples of com- 
parative salaries for Micronesian 
and American personnel in the 
Pacific Islands Trust Territory, the 
Special Representative cited the 
following: The position of clerk- 
typist: Micronesian scale, $582.40 
— $811.20 per year; American 
scale $2,950—$3,430. The position 
of agricultural extension agent: 
Micronesian scale $1,164.80—$1,- 
456.00; American scale, $5,060— 
$5,810. Superintendent of elemen- 
tary schools: Micronesian scale is 
$1,019 to $1,331 per year; Ameri- 
can scale is $5,060 to $5,810 per 
year. Intermediate school teacher: 
Micronesian scale is $665 to $873 
per year; American scale: $3,410 
to $4,160 per year. 

The Special Representative added 
that the Micronesian pay scale was 
geared to the normal range of in- 
come for persons engaged in other 
local pursuits such as copra pro- 
duction, local shipping enterprises 
and so forth. It was tied to the 
economy of the area in which the 
employees must live among their 
fellow Micronesians. The subsis- 
tence economy of the Territory and 
the extended family system meant 
that individuals did not live on only 
their salaries. They purchased some 
imported foods not because of ne- 
cessity but “because of desire.” 
Their salaries could not be used 
as a yardstick to measure their 
standards of living. 


the schools to stress the value of local 
foods from a dietary standpoint and 
also to improve the seasoning of local 
foods. 


HEALTH SERVICES Answering questions 
on the health services Mr. Midkiff 
said that in each district two or three 
American or foreign-born doctors 
were at work. There were no thor- 
oughly-trained indigenous doctors, al- 
though several local medical practi- 
tioners were skillful and _ helpful, 
considering the amount of training 
they had had. This was especially true 
in connection with the graduates of 
the Suva Native Medical Practitioners’ 
School. 

Tuberculosis was a serious question, 
resulting largely from the reduced 
food available during the war years 
when many Micronesians had died of 
starvation. (According to the Visiting 
Mission about 1.5 percent of the pop- 
ulation is reportedly infected with 
especially high incidence in areas for- 
merly with a large Japanese popula- 
tion.) The Administration was. still 
facing the problem today but tried to 
hospitalize as many cases as possible. 

Mr. Midkiff cited an interesting de- 
velopment in this connection. Villages 
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were erecting convalescent huts and 
people with arrested tuberculosis were 
sent back to these villages; the re- 
sponsibility then lay with the chiefs 
or heads of families in carrying out 
doctors’ orders; the system was prov- 
ing an important factor in stemming 
the spread of the disease, he said. 


ALCOHOL IMPORTS According to the 
annual report the importation of 
spirits for the Micronesians is illegal 
except in Saipan, where beer is per- 
mitted. Asked about this, the Special 
Representative said the people of 
Guam, Saipan and Tinian had been 
“exposed to rather intensive doses of 
Western culture, if it might be called 
culture, and to all kinds of Western 
influences for many years.” The use 
of liquor, particularly beer, had be- 
come well established in Saipan and it 
was thought inadvisable to make a 
change there. The effect of alcohol 
on the Micronesians was, however, 
not very good. 


EDUCATION Observing that, according 
to the report, 6,171 pupils were at- 
tending 139 elementary schools in the 
territory, Mr. Zonov wondered what 
actual percentage of school-age chil- 
dren were receiving elementary edu- 
cation. Ninety percent of the school- 
age children were enrolled, said the 
Special Representative. All children 
between the ages of 8 and 14 were 
obliged to attend school and each vil- 
lage had erected its own school build- 
ing and had its own teacher. (Ac- 
cording to the annual report nearly 


eight percent of the total territoriai 
expenditures was now devoted to 
educational services.) 

Replying to further questions on 
education, Mr. Midkiff emphasized 
the Administration’s concern over im- 
proving the orthography. (There are 
at least nine different languages and 
many more dialects used in the ter- 
ritory.) Pamphlets and bulletins were 
issued continually in the local lan- 
guages. The missionaries had done 
an excellent job in committing the 
local literature of Micronesia to writ- 
ten form, and many years ago had 
committed the Bible to written form 
for the islanders. The Administration 
was now building on that good foun- 
dation. The desire to learn English 
was growing rapidly and Mr. Midkiff 
expected it would become more or 
less imperative amongst the  indi- 
genous people. At present instruction 
at the elementary level was in the ver- 
nacular but in the intermediate school 
was carried on in English. 

During the subsequent discussion 
almost every representative praised 
the Administering Authority. The 
only critical note was sounded by the 
U.S.S.R. representative, who charged 
that the Administration was not car- 
rying out its obligations. 

On the conclusion of the general 
debate (see below and next page for 
main points) the Council appointed a 
drafting committee, composed of the 
Dominican Republic, France Syria, 
and the United Kingdom, to draft the 
Council’s report in the light of the 
debate and members’ observations. 


Points from General Debate on Pacific Islands 


Some of the main points made by 
representatives during the Council’s 
general debate on the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory are summarized here: 


W. A. C. MATHIESON, of United Kingdom 


The Administration is to be con- 
gratulated on the efficacy of the medi- 
cal services and particularly on the 
spirit with which both the expatriate 
and the local staff are carrying out 
their task. 

If any conclusion can be drawn as 
to what the people want more than 
anything else, it is probably a long 
period of stability. These people have 
been under many different administra- 
tions. In some islands old men still 
speak Spanish and their native lan- 
guage; a large group of middle-aged 
people and some younger ones, also, 
speak Japanese and their native lan- 
guage; this multiplicity of languages 
creates a feeling of some bewilder- 
ment. It will probably be one of the 
Administration’s major objectives to 
reassure the people regarding the sta- 
bility of their position and the useful- 


ness of learning yet another foreign 
language, English, which clearly must 
be developed as the language to unify 
the Territory. 


LEON PIGNON, of France 


It is necessary to develop some sen- 
timent of solidarity among the islands. 
But there is no question, for the mo- 
ment, of imposing central institutions 
out of line with consciousness of the 
populations, The time will come when 
the definitive status of the Micrones- 
ians will have to be dealth with. Some 
choice must be made between ideology 
and realism; in other words, the true 
interests of the population. As far as 
I am concerned, after my journey to 
the islands, the choice is already made. 
But, there is at present no grave 
problem in these islands which, in so 
many respects, are indeed “the happy 
islands.” 


PIERRE RYCKMANS, of Belgium 


From the political point of view, 
the Administration is endeavoring 
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progressively to democratize island 
institutions without doing so in a vio- 
lent or ill-advised manner. In the ed- 
ucational field there seems to be a 
need to offer more extensive second- 
ary school facilities. Another more 
serious problem is the training of 
teaching personnel. The report indi- 
cates that the Pacific Islands Central 
School has changed its curriculum and 
now only gives general training. There 
might be a need for about 500 teach- 
ers, and this would call for the crea- 
tion, in addition to the Pacific Islands 
Central School, of a normal school 
or a teachers college. 


A. H. PERRY, of New Zealand 


We believe that the welfare of the 
islanders will not be ensured, at least 
in the foreseeable future, by the sub- 
stitution of Western institutions for 
traditional customs. What is required 
is not a substitution, but a blending 
of the modern and traditional. The 
process must be gradual, although it 
must also be encouraged. It does not 
necessarily have to be complete. In 
the educational field we urge the im- 
portance of early progress with the 
committal to written form of the lan- 
guages .of the territory, and the pro- 
vision of textbooks and literature in 
the vernacular, 


DR. MIGUEL RAFAEL URQUIA, of El Salvador 


The land question has been very 
well handled, since agriculture is the 
main occupation of the indigenous 
population. It is right that they should 
be given as much territory as possi- 
ble for cultivation. We are concerned 
over the decision to dissolve the Island 
Trading Company, We trust that some 
reconsideration will be possible on 
the part of the United States Congress 
or, at least, that some organ or 
organs adequate to subtitute for the 
Company in its important functions 
will be set up. 


JOHN PETHERBRIDGE, of Australia 


The basic problems are: maintaining 
an adequate communication system 
and developing a self-sufficient eco- 
nomy. Difficulties in communication 
hold up the growth of territoral con- 
ciousness, operate against the develop- 
ment of a fishing industry, the mining 
of bauxite deposits, and the develop- 
ment of agricultural exports. It is 
hoped that it might be possible to 
develop some form of co-ordination 
of all the shipping facilities available 
to the territory which might make it 
economical to lift regularly all the 
produce that can be made available. 
The Administering Authority is a be- 
nevolent and generous one, making 
funds available to the Territory which 
far exceed its own internal revenue. 
Benevolence can produce new difficul- 
ties if it eventually enables the in- 
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habitants to reach standards of living 
beyond the level which the economy 
could maintain if it were unaided. This 
is a longer-term problem of which the 
Administering Authority is well aware, 
and for the immediate years we must 
welcome the fact that this aid is there 
to build up education, health and other 
services which might otherwise not be 
possible for some years to come. 


DR. S. S. LIU, of China 


The holding of conferences on a 
district-wide basis, to prepare the peo- 
ple to achieve territorial consciousness 
and to face their common problems, 
will eventually bring about a condi- 
tion favorable to the creation of a 
central legislative body. We note the 
emphasis on the development of agri- 
culture and the allocation to this en- 
terprise of a large percentage of the 
appropriations for economic develop- 
ment. In view of the predominant 
position held by agriculture in the 
territory’s economy, we believe it may 
be advisable for the Administration to 
devote even a larger percentage of 
the total budget to the promotion of 
agricultural pursuits. 

We associate ourselves with the 
Visiting Mission in recommending for 
the Council’s commendation the ex- 
cellent medical and health services. 
But despite what is being done there 
is still room for improvement in the 
provision of medical services to out- 
lying islands. 


DR. ENRIQUE DE MARCHENA, 
of the Dominican Republic 


As one who has travelled through 
seven of the eleven Trust Territories, 
I can assure the Council that the ex- 
periment of the Trusteeship System 
as applied in the Pacific is radically 
important to the future success of this 
system and to the interest of the Unit- 
ed Nations. The societies of Micro- 
nesia are now aware of the current 
of civilization, which they are trying 


to adapt to their own way of life. 
These societies have a type of natural 
law which is a form of self-govern- 
ment. Micronesia has a certain type 
of democracy; in fact, there is possi- 
bily more real democracy in these 
islands than in many parts of the 
world—democracy of a natural kind. 
This is an important element which 
may serve as a criterion for measuring 
the improvement in the situation of 
the inhabitants. 


THANAT KHOMAN, of Thailand 


Thanks to friendly and effective 
guidance and the intelligent policy of 
political education provided by the 
Administration, the islanders are grad- 
ually evolving towards a modern dem- 
ocratic form of __ self-government, 
while, at the same time, preserving 
the best elements of their traditional 
institutions. The degree of political 
advancement varies from place to 
place but the tendency seems to favor 
election of educated officials while in 
some progressive areas the hereditary 
chiefs who fail to meet these require- 
ments are losing their administrative 
functions or retaining only the purely 
ceremonial ones. It is noteworthy that 
the Administration has included in its 
long-range plans the establishment of 
a territorial-wide legislature, and the 
inter-district congress on self-govern- 
ment, to be held at Truk, should be 
an important first step towards realiza- 
tion of the above plans. 


NAJMUDDINE RIFAI, of Syria 


During my visit to the territory (as 
a member of the Visiting Mission) I 
was adversely impressed with the 
plethora of representative bodies: 
houses for the nobility, assemblies for 
the less fortunate, and municipalities 
of various denominations. The social 
set-up of those communities is given 
as the reason for such indispendable 
political evolution. I am not sure, espe- 
cially after the arguments that I heard 
in Saipan in favor of a unicameral 
system, that the present political or- 
ganization is the most conducive to 
the territorial consciousness which we 
are all laboring to attain. I wonder 
whether a unicameral system, not 
limited to a consultative status, does 
not hold the better opportunity for the 
political development of the people of 
the islands. 


VASILY M. ZONOV, of the U.S.S.R. 


No steps are being taken to guar- 
antee the participation of the indige- 
nous inhabitants in the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial organs. All power 
is in the hands of United States offi- 
cials. No indigenous inhabitants hold 
major administrative positions. The 
High Commissioner has supreme 
power, subordinated only to the Unit- 
ed States Secretary of the Interior; he 
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appoints officials to the major admin- 
istrative positions. A system of muni- 
cipal self-government has been estab- 
lished but it has no substance and the 
local inhabitants are not participating 
fully in the municipal organs. It is 
the duty of the Administering Au- 
thority to adopt definite educational 
measures, designed to instruct the 
population and to modernize the 
archaic systems which exist. 

The indigenous inhabitants have a 
primitive system of economy which 
barely guarantees a subsistence level. 
Agricultural methods are quite primi- 
tive; manufacturing scarcely exists. 
The prosperity of the indigenous pop- 
ulation depends on the amount of 
land at their disposal and the suita- 
bility of such land for the growing of 
crops. 

The Administering Authority is con- 
tinuing a policy of alienation of in- 
digenous lands. It does not even hesi- 
tate to depopulate entire islands and 
is unconcerned about the fate of the 
inhabitant who are to be resettled. An 
example of this is the population of 
Bikini which was resettled elsewhere. 

The Visiting Mission called atten- 
tion to the urgent need for increasing 
the number and qualifications of the 
indigenous teachers and the number 
of school buildings. The Council 
should recommend to the Administer- 
ing Authority, both in education and 
in public health, an increase in ap- 


propriations or assistance to munici- 
palities for the extension of hospitals 


and laboratories, the building of 
schools and the increase of medical 
staff. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE’S REPLY The Spe- 
cial Representative, in a concluding 
statement, replied to some of the spe- 
cific points raised in the general debate. 
With regard to the politica] situation 
he said that while it was not the policy 
or aim of the Administration to foster 
and entrench family type of controls 
and governance, neither was it the 
intention to destroy those controls 
which kept the communities soundly 
functioning until they were quite sure 
that these controls were being re- 
placed by “something just as good or 
better.” The Administration was at- 
tempting, through education, to pro- 
mote the understanding and accept- 
ance of new ideas and practices, all 
of which would be adapted by the 
Micronesians to their own particular 
needs and desires. 

With regard to the settlement of 
land and currency claims, Mr. Midkiff 
reiterated that all public domain land 
is held by the Administering Author- 
ity for the benefit of the islanders, ex- 
cept for small areas used for admin- 
istrative or strategic purposes. He fur- 
ther pointed out that until recently 
the efforts of the Land Claims and 
Title personnel were concentrated in 
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‘LONG CONSIDERATION 


Council Hears Spokesman For Wa-Meru Tribe 


URTHER references to the Wa- 

meru land case in Tanganyika 
have been made in the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council, on July 7, inter- 
rupted its examination of reports on 
Pacific Trust Territories to consider a 
request for an oral hearing from Kirilo 
Japhet, spokesman for the Wa-meru 
tribe, which last year petitioned the 
United Nations against the removal of 
some of its members from traditional 
lands in north-eastern Tanganyika. 

In a letter to the Council Mr. Kir- 
ilo Japhet, Secretary of the Citizens’ 
Union for the Merus, said he had been 
asked by his people to come to the 
Council again “to see if you can do 
anything more to help us.” Mr. Kirilo 
Japhet added that he was in New York 
for only a few days. 

Last year the Wa-meru appealed to 
both the Trusteeship Council and the 
General Assembly for the restoration 
of lands from which some tribal mem- 
bers had been removed. The Council, 
at its session last summer, expressed 
regret at the tribe’s eviction and asked 
the Administering Authority to relieve 
hardships sustained by the tribe and 
compensate them generously for losses. 
The question was then taken up by the 
Assembly. After lengthy debate, the 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee invited 
the Administering Authority — the 
United Kingdom — to return the 
lands from which the tribe had been 
evicted. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, however, failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority in As- 
sembly plenary session and was re- 
jected. 


Recalling the 
long consideration given to this ques- 
tion last year, W. A. C, Mathieson, of 
the United Kingdom, said his Govern- 
ment intended to deal fully with the 
issues raised by the Wa-meru peti- 
tioner when submitting its annual re- 
port on Tanganyika to the Council. 
[This report is due to be considered 
by the Council next winter.] Mr. 
Mathieson stated that in view of Mr. 
Japhet’s absence from Tanganyika 
since the Assembly’s consideration of 
the matter it was difficult to see what 
additional information he could give 


Saipan. Now that these efforts were 
being extended to other districts an 
increased understanding by the Micro- 
nesians of the land settlement pro- 
gram should result. 

The Special Representative agreed 
with Council members regarding the 
importance of agricultural develop- 
ment and said steps were being taken 
to improve livestock, destroy pests 
and improve the strains of coconuts. 

With reference to the former in- 
habitants of Bikini Atoll, he said the 


the Council orally which could not be 
equally well presented in writing. 

The United Kingdom representative 
stressed that his delegation did not 
wish to obstruct the freedom of peti- 
tion. However, the United Kingdom 
would be unable to participate in the 
discussion if the hearing was granted 
as the petitioner had not indicated 
what he intended to speak about. 
Moreover, at such short notice it was 
impossible for his Government to send 
ase representative from Tangan- 
yika. 

Very considerable progress had been 
made in settling the Wa-meru case 
locally, Mr. Mathieson added, and he 
understood that new arrangements had 
been concluded with the tribe which 
were giving “a very great measure of 
satisfaction.” 

After some procedural discussion, 
the Council, by 5 votes to 1, with 5 
abstentions, granted the Wa-meru peti- 
tioner’s request for a hearing. 


“WAITING FOR HELP” Addressing the 
Council on July 8, Mr. Japhet said his 
people wanted it to know that they 
were “still waiting for help.” Since the 
Wa-meru had been moved from their 
grazing lands they had no means of 
livelihood and were drifting towards 
hunger and desperation. Some had no 
cattle to milk, others were scattered 
here and there and others were de- 
pendent solely upon their relatives. 
Some of the tribespeople had gone to 
other places where “the mosquitoes 
are plenteous and the climate is un- 
suitable.” The European settlers in the 
area were expanding and a glance at 
an up-to-date survey map would show 
that they had “completely pocketed 
the Wa-meru.” The latter’s economic 
condition could never improve, he 
said, so long as foreign settlers con- 
tinued to occupy Wa-meru lands. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United King- 
dom, noted there was nothing on the 
Council’s agenda dealing with the Wa- 
meru question. He proposed that all 
that was necessary was for the Council 
to “take note” of the statement they 
had _ heard. 

This proposal was adopted by 6 
votes to 0, with 4 abstentions. 


Administration hoped to reach a final 
solution to their re-settlement, now 
under study, and that this would be 
accomplished within the next year. 
Replying to comments on the medical 
services Mr. Midkiff said that no 
Micronesian was refused hospital 
treatment because of inability to pay 
even the nominal sums charged. 

The Special Representative assured 
the Council that all its comments and 
suggestions would be carefully studied 
by the Administering Authority. 
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COMMUNITY LEADERS (above) discuss a model of the Punta develop- 


ment scheme with Dr. T. Krishna-Murthy, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization specialist from India (centre). 


EQUIPMENT CONSTRUCTED (below) by students of the Arallane 
High School in the wood-working shop demonstrates an experiment 
using split bamboo and marbles. School experiments are popular. 
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HEALTH, CULTURE PROGRAMS 
EMPHASIZED IN PHILIPPINES 


HE Philippines have been hard hit by aggression, war and 

enemy occupation. The Government has undertaken, with 
United Nations technical assistance, a broad program of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

Health and education have been prominent in the plans for 
development. At Punta, an industrial suburb of Manila, com- 
munity leaders, teachers and children of the Tomas Ernshaw 
Elementary School, undertook a community improvement 
program which included home nursing, cottage industry, adult 
education, sanitation, reading centres, a community assembly, 
organized recreation and community guidance. 


A pilot project in malaria contro] was established on the 
Island of Mindoro headed by two World Health Organization 
specialists from India. They brought skills and experience 
gained in a successful two-year control campaign conducted 
by United Nations in Thailand. 


United Nations technical assistance is a method of teach- 
ing for self-help. Those receiving training under its programs 
are qualified to teach others the skills and techniques they 
have learned. 
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EXPERIENCED EXPERTS supplied by United Nations World Health Organi- 
zation teach Philippine practitioners the newest methods in malarial 
control. Above, Dr. Adan, of the Philippines Department of Health, 
takes a blood sample from a youth. Samples are recorded nationally. 


AFTER LIBERATION, the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund helped school children with an emergency school feeding pro- 
gram. By the end of 1953 it is anticipated that 1,000 schools will be 
supplied with lunch counters providing children with low-cost food. 


SPRAY TEAMS set out on caraboa sledges to DDT-spray breeding places in health and cultural programs undertaken by the Government. 
The project is conducted by the United Nations technical assistance administration and the related United Nations specialized agencies. 
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REVIEW 
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guards. The meetings are preliminary 
to establishment of a mixed border 
commission to settle outstanding dif- 
ferences between the two countries. 
All negotiations for the meetings have 
been conducted through the office of 
Dag Hammarskjold, the Secretary- 
General, 


Early meetings of the Economic and 
Social Council, in its sixteenth session, 
at Geneva, have been devoted to the 
consideration of annual 
reports of various special- 
ized agencies and commis- 
sions, a procedure the Council is ex- 
pected to follow until all such reports 
prepared for this session have been 
examined. Then the Council is ex- 
pected to discuss thoroughly the re- 
ports on such important United Na- 
tions programs as technical assistance 
and concerted practical action in the 
social field. 


Economic and 
Social Council 


A venereal disease control and dem- 
onstration center, to be operated by 
the Government of Iran with the aid 
of the World Health Organization, 
was opened in Teheran on July 2. 
at the Nedjat Hospital. 

It will serve as a demonstration and 
training center for doctors, nurses and 
auxiliaries including laboratory tech- 
nicians. As staff are trained, the ex- 
pansion of VD services throughout the 
country will take place. At the request 

of the Irainian Government, 
Health , : . 
WHO has provided a team of 
three experts. A Chief Medical Ad- 
viser, who is a veneral disease special- 
ist, and a serologist who will be the 
chief laboratory adviser, are already 
in the field. A public health nurse is 
expected in Teheran by mid-July. 
Three wHo fellowships have been 
granted to Iranians—one to a physi- 
cian to specialize in the study of 
veneral disease control, another to a 
bacteriologist to specialize in serology 
and the third to a public health nurse 
to study veneral disease control....A 
high rate of bilharziasis (a parasitic 
infection carried by snails) is being 
found in an experimental area in the 
Nile Delta where a study is bing made 
by the Egyptian Government under 
the technical direction of WHo. 

The study is part of a project to 
focus all known methods of bilharzia- 
sis control on one area to see whether 
the disease can be eliminated. Finan- 
cial aid is being given under the ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 


Dr. Luther H. Evans, 50, Librarian 
of Congress, United States, was elect- 
ed on July 1, to a six-year term as 
Director General of UNESCO. The vote 
was 39 to 17. Quoting a statement of 
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Thomas Jefferson third president of 
the United States, that ‘I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against all forms of tryanny over the 
mind of man,’ Mr. Evans declared: 
“This means not only a fierce defense 
of freedom but also proud pouring 
out of one’s strength of mind and 
body for the enlargement of freedom, 
for breaking the shackles of ignorance 
and prejudice and injustice which 
hamper the innate upward thrust of 
the human spirit and make life poorer 
than it might be.” ... 

Twelve European nations have 
signed a convention establishing a 
European Organization for Nuclear 
Research at Geneva to concentrate on 
work of a non-military nature. The 
Convention, signed at the French 
Foreign Ministry after 18 months of 
negotiation under UNESCO’s auspices, 
will go into effect when the 
parliaments of seven of the 
twelve nations have ratified it. The 
signers are: Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Britain, West Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 
A budget of $28 million is planned 
for the next seven years. . . . Libya 
on July 1, became the 68th member 
state of UNESCO. . 

Five civil engineering laboratories, 
covering hydraulics, structural engi- 
neering, concrete research, highway 
construction and soil mechanics, are 
part of the modern equipment of the 
new department of civil engineering 
which the Indian Institute of Technol- 
ogy will open this month at Kharag- 
pur, 70 miles from Calcutta in West 
Bengal. Dr. Inge Lyse, a Norwegian 
engineer and world authority on con- 
crete research, headed a three man 
UNESCO group which spent seventeen 
months helping plan the laboratories 
and the program of the civil engineer- 
ing department. . . . The world pre- 
miere of “Le Cantique de l’Eperance,” 
a poem by Paul Claudel with a score 
by Paul Hindemith, was the feature 
of the closing day, July 9, of the Inter- 
national Music conference at Brus- 
sels. The conference discussed the role 
and place of music in education. 


Education 


Jaakow Landsberg, his wife, their 
two children and Mrs. Landsberg’s 
brother all disappeared from the con- 
centration camp at Oswieczim more 
than ten years ago. Their fate had 
remained a tragic mystery until a re- 
cent decision of a Jerusalem court 
declared that they had died “at the 
last minute of the 15 October 1942.” 
The decision was 
among the first of 
those duly recorded in the periodical 
published by the International Bureau 
for Declaration of Death, a part of 
the United Nations Secretariat since 
October 1, 1952. The Bureau, which 
operates under an international con- 


Death Declarations 


vention adopted by the Asembly in 
1949, has authority to publish as offi- 
cial records the eventual fate of the 
millions of people who disappeared 
in the holocaust of World War II. 


An Assembly resolution of March 
17 recommended the repatriation from 
seven eastern European countries of 
all members of Greek armed forces 
who wished to be repatriated. The res- 
olution repeated an appeal first made 

. in 1950. Greece esti- 
Greek Soldiers ated that some 3,000 
of her citizens were being held against 
their will by Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania 
and Albania. Last week Hungary and 
Romania asserted that none of the per- 
sons referred to in the resolution was 
residing in their respective countries. 
Albania declared that Greeks on her 
territory are “political refugees” to 
whom Albania has granted the right 
of asylum. The other countries have 
never replied to the charge. Greece 
now asserts additionally that  state- 
ments signed by Greeks detained in 
Budapest, Hungary, refusing repatria- 
tion are “declarations extorted under 
duress by the detaining authorities and 
are neither legal nor moral.” 


Harwood L. Childs, a Professor of 
Politics at Princeton University, 
United States, has gone to Brazil to 
work for a year with the Brazilian 
School tor Public Administration of 
the Getulio Vargas Foundation. . . . 
Paul F. Armstrong, a Canadian mining 
consultant, has left 
for a year’s assign- 
to help the Turkish government with 
field work in evaluating ore deposits, 
especially chromite, lead and zinc, 
and in prospecting for new mineral 
reserves. . . . Ceylon will acquire the 
services of a specialist to study her 
cigar industry. . .. Robert Fitzmaurice, 
a British civil engineer and technical 
consultant, is One of two specialists 
and two assistants selected for work in 
Burma on development of a building 
industry for that country. The other 
specialist is Vlado Antolic, chief de- 
sign engineer for Zagreb, in Yugosla- 
via, who will advise on town plan- 
ning. ... Fabian P. Peret, French spe- 
cialist on hotel management, has left 
for Haiti to assist in establishing a 
training school for hotel personnel 
which will help perfect hotel services 
with a view to promoting a larger 
tourist trade. 


Technical Assistance 


Argentina and Haiti have become 
parties to the Convention on the Inter- 
national Maritime Consultative Organ- 
ization, drawn up in 1948 as a means 
of establishing a United Nations spe- 
cialized agency to promote interna- 
tional co-operation in mari- 
time navigation. Ratification 
by twenty-one states is required to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HE recent session of the FAO 

Council, its seventeenth, reviewed 
progress of the two-year work pro- 
gram approved by the last Session in 
1951. It heard that agricultural pro- 
duction is rising at a rate just over 
two percent a year, or rather more 
than the rate of population increase, 
which is 1.4 percent annually. This 
increase is, however, unevenly dis- 
tributed over the world. Far Eastern 
per capita food production is still only 
80-85 percent of prewar, and one Asia- 
tic country, Pakistan, is suffering a seri- 
ous famine. The Council agreed that 
FAO’s most important task is to con- 
tinue to assist governments of food 
deficit countries to increase the level 
of nutrition. One of the means through 
which this may be accomplished is by 
long-term economic development pro- 
grams which emphasize agricultural 
development, and in this connection 
the Council devoted considerable at- 
tention to problems of financing, 
credit and provision of government 
services to the farmer. 

The most alarming of all shortages 
is the shortage of rice, since rice is 
the staple food of that part of the 
world’s population most exposed to 
the threat of famine. The Council com- 
mended the work FAO is doing to wipe 
out the rice shortage, and recommend- 
ed that it continue to give very high 
priority to all projects or provision of 
technical assistance likely to achieve 
higher rice production. 

The establishment of Regional 
Commissions on Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease by FAO and the International Of- 
fice of Epizootics was regarded as a 
major contribution to the struggle to 
contro] this destructive disease. The 
Council received with pleasure an- 
nouncement of the intention of the 
Government of France to convene a 
meeting to draft an international con- 
vention against Foot-and-Mouth dis- 
ease. 

The Council also compteted ar- 
rangements for the Seventh Session 
of the Conference of all 68 member 
governments of FAO which is to meet 
in Rome on November 23. Among 
the more important items on the pro- 
visional agenda are: the Current World 
Situation and Outlook; Long-Term 
World Prospects in the Light of Na- 
tional Development Programs; Pro- 
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Progress in Food Production 


duction and Trade; Financing Eco- 
nomic Development in Agriculture; 
Food Shortages and Famine; Reform 
of Agrarian Structures; Establishment 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease Commis- 
sions; and Measures to Combat Mal- 
nutrition (with special reference to 
mothers and children) by Increasing 
the Supply and Consumption of Pro- 
tein-rich Foods. 


FISH HANDLING AND PROCESSING The 
FAO Interim Committee on Fish Han- 
dling and Processing was created at 
the FAO Meeting of Fisheries Tech- 
nologists in Bergen, Norway, in 1950, 
to co-ordinate research in the field of 
fisheries technology in North-West Eu- 
rope. Its role is similar to that of the 
FAO Fisheries Councils, .but its field 
of work is limited to technology be- 
cause the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea is already 
undertaking co-ordination in the fields 
of biology and hydrography in that 
area. The Interim Committee has not 
yet suggested the formation of any 
formal body, but is devoting its main 
efforts to getting collaborative work 
underway. It has established four 
working groups, one of which recent- 
ly met in Hull, England. This group 
has as its objective the study of possi- 
bilities for using fish surpluses for in- 
expensive protein foods which may be 
exported to and used in areas with * 
low income protein deficient groups. 


The working group has, so far, en- 
couraged manufacture of a great 
many samples of different products 
which were exhibited at the meeting. 
It felt that there would be particular 
interest in testing hot-smoked herrings, 
like a bonga, for distribution in Africa, 
various edible fish flours for distribu- 
tion in Africa, Latin America and 
Asia and, finally, the use of fishmeal 
or fish solubles in the Far Eastern 
processes for the manufacture of fish 
sauces. The group is now proceeding 
with the organization of these various 
tests. 


NEAR EAST MEETING ON ANIMAL HEALTH 
Control of animal diseases, FAO be- 
lieves, is the surest way to achieve in- 
creased livestock production to meet 
the constantly expanding needs of the 
world’s population. In the Near East 
this problem is of particular urgency 
and, in an effort to initiate co-opera- 
tive action between the countries of 
the region, FAO last month called a 
Near East Meeting on Animal Health, 
held at Prodhromos, Cyprus. Twenty- 
one delegates from eleven countries, 
together with observers from _inter- 
national and specialized agencies, dis- 
cussed the anima] diseases of major 
economic importance in the region 
and problems of animal health as 
limiting factors to increased livestock 
production. Among the recommenda- 
tions made was that a Near East Com- 
mission for Animal Health be estab- 
lished to promote national and inter- 
national action with respect to control 
measures against foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and other contagious diseases. It 
was agreed also that if any measures 
taken to control diseases international- 
ly were to be successful, existing 
quarantine regulations would have to 
be improved and implemented. 





REVIEW 


(Contined from page 51) 


bring the Convention into force... . 
Monaco signed the interim agreement 
on the limitation and regulation of 
opium production on June 26, the 
nineteenth country to do so. China 
became the twentieth on July 9. Mon- 
aco also signed the Final Act of the 
Opium Conference, which now _ in- 
cludes the signatures of 35 countries. 

Belgium, the United Kingdom 
and Sweden on June 30 signed the 
convention designed to help send com- 
mercial samples and advertising mate- 
rial from one country to another with 
minimum cost and delay. . . . On the 
same day, Nicaragua became the 
thirty-fourth country to sign the Tor- 
quay Protocol] to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


Since no state invaded or attacked 
by Japan in World War II objected, 
that country was elected to member- 
ship in the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. The seventh session 
of the 1cao Assembly, now meeting in 
Brighton, England, also re- 
elected the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China, whose membership 
lapsed in 1951 for financial reasons 
China’s arrears will be made up over 
a fifteen year period. Dr. Edward 
Warner, of the United States, who has 
served since 1947 as president of the 
icAO Council, was unanimously re- 
elected for a three year term. Dr. War- 
ner, one of the earliest advocates of 
an international civil aviation group, 
won in 1952 the Federation Aeronau- 
tique Internationale go'd medal for 
“meritorious contributions to the prog- 
ress and development of United States 
and World Aviation.” 


Aviation 
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News of the 


WORLD'S CHILDREN 





Countries Seek New Solutions 


To Old Problem of Child Hunger 


HE buffalo, the fish and the soya 

bean all hold important answers 
to the most widespread problem of 
child welfare—malnutrition. With two- 
thirds of the world’s children now 
suffering from hunger, UNICEF and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
today are investigating possibilities of 
helping non-dairy countries produce 
new and safe foods in good supply for 
child feeding. 

The homely buffalo, long tamed for 
farm work in the rice paddies and 
delta lands of Asia and the Eastern 
Mediterranean, gives milk with a high 
butter fat content. The milk is already 
prized by people in these countries, 
but lack of modern facilities for col- 


infant and child sickness and death, 
experts agree. Of the 6,000,000 child- 
ren in the world who are hungry, 
some get enough to. eat, But they fail 
to get the right foods. Malnutrition 
stunts their growth and dulls their 
perception. It makes them easy prey 
to other ills. 

Food deficiencies vary from region 
to region, but lack of protein and of 
essential vitamins and minerals are 
commonplace. They result in such 
serious diseases as beri-beri, pellagra, 
blindness and “kwashiorkor” — the 
sometimes fatal protein deficiency con- 
dition that turns hair and skin red. 

Hunger cannot be alleviated in 
underdeveloped countries by continu- 





MOST OF THE WORLD’S CHILDREN suffer from malnutrition. For youngsters like these Filipinos, 
UNICEF is helping countries develop good, safe local foods. 


lection, refrigeration, sanitary control 
and processing mean that much of it 
goes to waste. Using age-old methods, 
most farmers are getting minimal milk 
production in countries where millions 
of children are hunger-sick from lack 
of nourishing food. Little of the milk 
reaches the young consumer before 
contamination. 

The soya bean, which grows abun- 
dantly in many countries where there 
is no dairy industry, can now be pro- 
cessed into a safe, high-protein “milk.” 

Another new food for children in 
non-milk producing countries is fish 
“flour.” Made from lean, dried fish, 
the “flour” is rich in protein, calcium 
and vitamins, including B-12—the 
vitamin essential for growth. The fish 
“flour” is tasteless, but highly nutri- 
tious when added to soups and gruels, 
or baked into cookies and bread. 

Malnutrition is a major cause of 
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ous huge imports. Imports of milk for 
children, for example, are too expen- 
sive to be practical on a large scale. 
UNICEF is now supplying powdered 
skim milk for child feeding programs 
in some 20 countries. Only a limited 
number of children can be reached, 
but the milk helps point the way to 
better nutrition for children. It sets up 
a demand for child feeding programs, 
and helps develop local administrative 
and distribution channels. 

The overall problems of malnutri- 
tion in these countries must, however, 
be solved with the development of 
local foods that can be produced and 
distributed to children on a large scale 
without international aid. Programs 
which UNICEF will assist in the field 
of food development and conservation 
must be in keeping with local econom- 
ic conditions, and must be such that 
underdeveloped countries by continu- 


the countries can eventually maintain 
them themselves. 

Since 1948 UNICEF has been aiding 
milk conservation projects that will 
provide local supplies of safe, protein- 
rich milk for children and mothers for 
many years to come. Today 15 count- 
ries in Europe, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Latin America are getting 
essential imported bottling, pasteuri- 
zing, drying and refrigeration equip- 
ment for dairy plants. To assure that 
these projects will benefit children, 
UNICEF contracts for the governments’ 
free distribution of part of the plants’ 
output to needy children and pregnant 
and nursing mothers. 

In countries where the regular dairy 
cow is a stranger, however, UNICEF 
and FAO are now encouraging mass 
production schemes for milk substi- 
tutes. 

Modern equipment for processing 
buffalo milk in India, for example, 
would considerably increase the sup- 
ply. Drying plants, in particular, 
would mean that flush season sur- 
pluses could be saved for year-round 
distribution where they now go to 
waste. 

In Indonesia, a small Fao pilot 
project has already been set up to 
extract and dry soya bean “milk.” 
Experiments there show that a good 
quality “milk” with a balanced pro- 
tein content can be made by mixing 
peanuts and soya beans — both of 
which abound in Indonesia. Young- 
sters who have been getting this new 
food take to it avidly. With equipment 
provided by UNICEF, Indonesia hopes 
soon to set up a plant in Jogjakarta 
to mass produce the soya “milk.” It 
can give children a good start in life 
in this country where there is desper- 
ate need for a safe food for the very 
young child. 

This new activity in the field of 
nutrition has come with the world’s 
growing realization of the importance 
of the well-fed child. In many count- 
ries UNICEF milk has served as a 
catalyst to rapid development of child 
feeding schemes. 

In Costa Rica, President Ulate 
spoke recently of the value of 
UNICEF’s aid to a new school feeding 
program there. “We cannot discon- 
tinue it,” he said, “and we must place 
ourselves in the position where we 
can take it over.” As a result, Costa 
Rica requested aid for a milk conser- 
vation plant that will soon be provid- 
ing free milk for distribution to 
50,000 children a day. 

The pattern is being echoed around 
the world as countries try to find ways 
within their own borders to increase 
supplies of good, safe food—be it 
milk from the cow or buffalo or soya 
bean, or even flour from the fish— 
that will help build a healthier gener- 
ation of children. 
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IN TSIMBI VILLAGE, the local Medical Post serves as mothers drink, health workers mingle to pass on nutrition 
the milk-distribution center—with new benches and tables tips or answer special child-care problems. UNICEF milk 
added to meet the influx. While the children and nursing reaches the Kwango and Kasai River region of the Congo. 


TO LIQUIFY its UNICEF milk powder quickly, Tsimbi 
ingeniously converted washing machine into mixing drum. 


LEFT: MONTHLY CHECK-UP by nurse, registered a 
gain of more than three pounds for this Tsimbi lad. Milk 
will] reach 100,000 in the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings of 
major United Nations organs, however. are listed for a longer period wherever 
possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations meetings, from 
the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of specialized 


agencies and other inter-governmental . € 
Assistant Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 


\gencies Section, 


and for non-governmental organizations, from ‘ 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, 


CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 
(as of July 15) 

May 7 United Nations Commission on 
the Racial Situation in the Union of 
South Africa Geneva 

June 1 International Law Commision— 


5th Session Headquarters 
June 16 Trusteeship Council—12th Ses- 
sion. Headquarters 


June 30 Economie and Social Council— 
16th Session aeidieg Geneva 
July 13 United Nations Sugar Confer- 
ence London 
July 13 Joint Session of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the Nar- 
cotic Drug Supervisory Body. Geneva 


Forthcoming Meetings 


July 17 Narcotic Drug Supervisory 
Body+39th Session Geneva 
July 17 Administrative Tribunal 
Headquarters 
July 21 Ad Hoc Committee on Factors 
(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Headquarters 
July 21 ECE—Inland Transport Com- 
mittee—Sub Group-on Inland Water- 
way Transport Geneva 
July 27 Committee on International 
Criminal Jurisdiction Headquarters 
Aug. 3 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Geneva 
Aug. 3 Committee on Special Adminis- 
trative Questions Headquarters 
Aug. 10 Conference on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations interested in 
Migration—4th Session Geneva 
Aug. 18 Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
—4th Session Headquarters 
Aug. 19 Committee on Contributions 








Headquarters 

Aug. 24 Special Committee on the Ques- 
tion of Defining Aggression 

Headquarters 


Aug. 24 Ad Hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War—4th Session Geneva 
Aug. 31 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Sub-Committee on 
Iron and Steel Bangkok 
Sept. 5 Conference of Representatives 
of European Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Geneva 
Sept. 14 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—High Sub-Com- 





mittee Bangkok 
Sept. 15 General Assembly—Sth Session 
Headquarters 


Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Subcommittee on 
Electric Power Bangkok 

Nov. 5 International Tin Conference 

Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 
July 21 Meeting of Experts on Sys- 
tems of Payments by Results in the 
Construction Industry Geneva 
Sept. 14 Asian Regional Conference 


Japan 

FAO 
July 20 European Farm Radio Confer- 
CUO vncesiicenes ; : eats London 
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organizations, from the Specialized 


the Non-Governmental Organi- 
NM. ¥. 


July 27 Panel on Wood Chemistry 
Stockholm 
July 27 Far East Pre-Conference Re- 
gional Meeting Bangalore 
Aug. Meeting of Experts on Infectious 
Sterility Stockholm 
Sept. 1 Near East Pre-Conference Re- 


gional Meeting Cairo 
Sept. 21 Working Party on Fertilizers 
Bangkok 


Sept. 21 4th Meeting of Working Party 
on Rice Breeding (IRC) Bangkok 


Sept. 21 Congress of International 
Union of Forest Research Organiza- 
tions au sabes Rome 

wmMo 


Aug. 3 Regional Association IV (North 
and Central America) 1st Session 
Toronto 
Aug. 10 Commission for Aerology 
Toronto 
Aug. 10 Commission for Instruments 
and Methods of Observation..Torento 
Sept. 15 Regional Association Ill 
(South America) Rio de Janeiro 


UNESCO 
July 15-25 Experts Committee to study 
principles and methods of education 
for living in a world community 
Paris 
July 27 Symposium of Experts on the 
concept of rule of Law (CIPSH) 
Paris 
July 27-Aug. 21 International Seminar 
on the Development of Public Li- 
braries in Africa Ibadan, Nigeria 


WHO 


July 27 Expert Committee on Environ- 
mental Sanitation ; Geneva 
Sept. 7 Regional Committee for Eu- 
rope, 38rd Session Copenhagen 
Sept. 3 Regional Committee for the 
Western Pacific, 4th Session Tokyo 
Sept. 15 Regional Committee for South- 
East Asia, 6th Session Bangkok 
Sept. 21 Regional Committee for Afri- 
ea, 3rd Session Kampala 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economie and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

July 20 International Association of 

Art Critics—4th Congress Dublin 
July 25 World Federation of Demo- 

cratic Youth—38rd World Youth Con- 

gress ‘ Bucharest 
July 28 World Federation of United 

Nations Associations Seminar on 

Economie and Social Council Geneva 
July 29 International Federation of 

Christian Trade’ Unions: Interna- 

tional Federation of Christian Metal 

Workers Unions—Congress 

Luxembourg 

July 29 International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry—13th Inter- 
national Congress d Stockholm 
July 30 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—Meeting of 
the International Executive Commit- 
tee 5 Paris 
July 31 World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession 

—-Assembly of Delegates Oxford 
Aug. 4 World Jewish Congress — 3rd 

Plenary Session ; Geneva 








Aug. 4 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—1l12th Con- 


gress Paris 
Aug. 7 Pax Romana — International 
Catholic Movement for Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs — 7th General 
Assembly Bonn 


Aug. 7 International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women—XIth Triennial Con- 
ference London 

Aug. S Boy Scouts’ International Bu- 
reau—lith International Scout Con- 
ference Vaduz (Lichtenstein) 

Aug. 12 Associated Country Women of 
the World—tTriennial Conference 

Toronto 

Aug. 12 International Federation of 

Home Economics—tth Congress 
Edinburgh 

Aug. 16 World Federation for Mental 
Health—tth Annual Meeting... Vienna 

Aug. 18 Liberal International — World 
Liberal Union—Conference 

Luxembourg 

Aug. 23 International League Against 
Rheumatism—S8th International Con- 
gress of Rheumatic Diseases 

Geneva and Aix-les-Bains 

Aug. 23 World's YMCA—2nd European 
Area Conference Kassel 

Aug. 24 World Medical Association— 
Ist World Congress on Medical Ed- 
ucation London 

Aug. 24 International Sociological As- 
sociation—2nd World Congress of 
Sociology Liege 

Aug. 29 St. Joan's International Social 
and Political Alliance Triennial 
Conference Paris 

Aug. 30 International Union for _ the 
Scientific Study of Population—Gen- 
eral Assembly Rome 

Aug. 31 World Medical Association — 
7th General Assembly Amsterdam 

Aug. 31 World Association for Public 
Opinion Research—Annual Congress 

Lausanne and Ouchy 

Sept. 1 International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth—3rd 
Biennial Meeting Rome 

Sept. 1 The Biometric Society—3rd In- 
ternational Biometric Conference 

Bellagio (Italy) 

Sept. 4 Nouvelles Equipes Internatio- 








nales—Congress Tours 
Sept. 6 International Statistical Insti- 
tute—28th session Rome 


Sept. 6 International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences — 9th Interna- 
tional Congress Istanbul 

Sept. 6 Young Christian Workers—2nd 
European Conference Hilversum 

Sept. 7 International Institute of Differ- 
ing Civilizations—28th Study Session 

The Hague 

Sept. 7 World Federation of United Na- 
tions Associations—S8th Plenary As- 
sembly Paris 

Sept. 9 International Temperance Un- 
ion—2nd Congress Toronto 

Sept. 10 International Institute of Pub- 


lic Finance—Annual Congress 
Frankfurt 

Sept. 14 International Federation of 

Christian Trade Unions: Interna- 


tional Federation of Christian Unions 
of Workers in Food, Drink, Tobacco 
and Hotel Trade—Congress Paris 
Sept. 14 Permanent International Asso- 
ciation of Navigation Congresses— 
18th Congress Rome 
Sept. 14 International Union of Marine 
Insurance—Conference 
San Sebastian (Spain) 
Sept. 20 International Union of Archi- 
tects — 3rd Congress Lisbon 
Sept. 21 International Fiscal Associa- 


tion—Conegress Paris 
Sept. 21 International Cargo Handling 
Co-ordination Association — General 


Technical Conference Genoa 
Sept. 23 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions: International 
Federation of Christian Unions of 
Agricultural Workers—Congress 


Innsbruck 

Sept. 23 International Union of Family 
Organizations — International Family 
Conference Lisbon 


Sept. 27 International Association of 
Penal Law—6th Congress Rome 
Sept. 30 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions: Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Unions 
of Civil Service and Public Service 
Employees—Congress Paris 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


JUNE 22 — JULY 3 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Special Committee on Measures to Limit 

the Duration of Regular Sessions of 

the General Assembly 

12th-13th MEETINGS—June 22 

Draft report to the General Assembly 

considered and adopted as amended. 

International Law Commission 

(Geneva) 

200th-205th MEETNGS—June 23-30 

_ Regime of the high seas: Continua- 

tion of Chap. IV, part I, of A/CN.4/60. 

Articles 2, 5, 6 and 7, adopted. 

206th-208th MEETINGS—July 1-3 
Consideration of Chap. IV, part II, 

A/CN.4/60. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(Geneva) 
705th PLENARY MEETING—June 30 

Consideration of provisional agenda 
(E/2420; E/L.507). 
706th PLENARY MEETING—July 1 

Agenda of 16th session adopted as 
amended. 

Mandate of Rapp. on Freedom of 
Information: Statements concerning 
duration of the madate of Mr. Salvador 
Lopez regarding postponement of item 
15. a. Agreed that Pres. and Secretariat 
discuss matter with Rapp. and report 
to Council. 

Organization of work of 16th session: 
Considered proposal of S.G. (E/L.508), 
707th PLENARY MEETING—July 1 

Representation of Libya during con- 
Sideration of item 21: Regarding re- 
quest of Libya (E/2469), Council de- 
cided to invite Libya to designate a 
delegation to attend meetings devoted 
to that item. 

Adoption of sessional agenda: After 
discussion Council requested rep. of 
ITU to express thanks to Pres. of 
Admin. Council for report (E/2461) and 
assured it would be studied at 17th 


session. 

Calendar of Conferences for 1953: 
Discussion on recommendations of Com- 
mission on Human Rights concerning 
sessions of its Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities (E/2451). Decided 
(1) not to confirm its previous decision 
that the Sub-Commission'’s — session 
should be held in Sept. 1953. (2) session 
should be held as early as possible in 
1954; (8) to fix the date of the session 
when considering item 35. 

Report of WHO: Report 
(12/2416 and Add.1-4). 
7O8th-709th PLENARY MEETING— 
July 2 

Report of WHO: Adopted Indian draft 
resol, E/L.509/Revy.1. 

Report of ILO: Consideration com- 
pleted, U.K. draft resol. E/L.513 adopted. 

Report of FAO: General discussion 
begun. 

Question of representation of China: 
Validity of credentials of Rep. raised 
by Rep. of Poland. 
710th PLENARY MEETING—July 3 

Report of FAO: General discussion. 

teport of Fiscal Commission (4th 
session): General discussion of report 
(E/2429). 


presented 


Committee on Non-governmental Or- 
ganizations 
180th MEETING—July 3 
Requests by NGO's in category A 
applying to be heard by Council. 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
466th-468th MEETINGS—June 238-25 
Examination of conditions in Somali- 
land under Italian Admin.: General de- 
bate concluded. Pres. nominated China, 
El Salvador, New Zealand and United 
States as members of drafting Cttee. 
on Somaliland. Nominations approved. 
Examination of the conditions in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


469th-470th MEETINGS—June 26-29 

Examination of petitions concerning 
tuanda-Urundi: Considered 34th report 
of Standing Cttee. on Petitions. Decided 
not to grant requests by 4 petitioners 
for an oral hearing before the Council. 

Examination of conditions in Pacific 
Islands: General debate concluded. Pres. 
nominated Dominican Republic, France, 
Syria and U.K. as members of the 
Drafting Cttee. on the Pacific Islands. 
Nominations approved. 

Examination of conditions in Nauru. 
471st-472nd MEETINGS—June 30- 

July 1 

Examinations of conditions in Nauru. 

Council approved nomination of Bel- 
gium, El Salvador, Thailand and U.S. 
as members of the Drafting Cttee. on 
Nauru. General debate concluded, 

Examination of conditions in 
Guinea. 
473rd-474th MEETING—July 2-July 3 

Examination of conditions in New 
Guinea: Council approved nomination 
of China, France, Syria, El Salvador 
and Thailand as members of the draft- 
ing Cttee. on New Guinea. 

Examination of petitions concerning 
Somaliland under Italian Admin.: Coun- 
cil voted on the draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Standing Cttee. on Peti- 
tions. Decided that no special informa- 
tion was required concerning action 
taken on the resolutions. 

Standing Committee on Petitions 
77th MEETING—June 23 

Petitions concerning the Trust Terri- 
tory of Ruand-Urundi: Cttee. recom- 
mended that applications of Ex-Chief 
Bigiraneza (T/PET.3/62 and Add.1 and 
2), and Mr. Gaston Jovite Nzamvita 
(T/PET.3/64) for hearing before Coun- 
cil not be granted. 
78th-80th MEETINGS—June 24-26 

Petitions concerning Tanganyika con- 
sidered. 

Petitions concerning Togoland under 
British Admin. considered. 

Petitions concerning Somaliland un- 
der Italian Admin.: Cttee. adopted its 
3ist report (T/C.2/1.38). 

S8ist-84th MEETINGS—June 29-July 2 

Petitions concerning Togoland under 
British and French Admin. considered. 
Adopted its 35th, 36th and 87th reports 
on French. Admin. of Togoland (T/C.2/ 
L.41, L.42 and L.43). 

Considered petitions concerning 
Pacific Islands and Nauru. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p-m., also WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Can- 
ada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the 
Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a’ weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 550 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:45 to 12:00 noon Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 
p.m., Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


“We Saw Tomorrow” 


The National Broadcasting Company is now carrying 
at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday evenings a series of six weekly 
half-hour dramatized feature programs by the Radio 
Division. The programs, narrated by Melvyn Douglas, 
Star of stage and screen, are the result of a four-month 
visit to Latin America. They give, with on-the-scene 
recordings, a picture of the work being done by eight 
Latin American countries, with the help of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, for their economic and 
social progress. 


(All times are EDST. Times of United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers, All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y.) 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 4234 
de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ilvens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libereria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Nafodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Abbis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: “‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Banghok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelarla 
178, Caracas, and Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pineda 21, 
Caracas. 

VIETNAM: Papeterie-Librairie-Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon (Cochinchine). 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazile 27-11, 
Belgrade. 


TEREST 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salsburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, Koeln—Junkersdorf; Alex. Horn, Spiegel- 
gasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

—— eres Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome Nihonbashl, Tokyo 

entral. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. - 





YOUR UNITED NATIONS 


This official illustrated guide to United Nations Headquarters takes the 
reader on a tour of the General Assembly Hall; of the Chambers housing 
the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council; as well as of the Secretariat Building and the United Nations Library. 


Interior and exterior views show the different buildings comprising this 
masterpiece of modern design. The commentary tells how the United Nations 
came to New York, gives the early history of the site, describes the build- 
ings and explains briefly how the United Nations operates. 


54 pages, Illustrated. U.N. Publ. No. 1953.1.19 
$0.50, 3/9 stg., 2 Swiss frs. or equivalent in other currencies 


Obtainable from sales agents for United Nations publications. 


WORLD FACTS AND FIGURES 


Cogent facts about the world gleaned from the latest annual statistics in 
the U.N. Statistical and Demographic Yearbooks are given in this booklet. 


Economic, social, demographic and cultural data are shown covering such 
subjects as: population, life expectancy, agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, food and energy consumption, coal, iron, steel, petroleum, textile and 
chemical industries, world trade, shipping, health facilities, film production, 
radios, newsprint, book publishing, etc. 


35 pages. U.N. Publ. No. 1953.1.20 
$0.25, 1/9 stg., 1 Swiss fr. or equivalent in other currencies 


Obtainable from sales agents for United Nations publications. 








